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Notes of the Week 


HE unhappy character which last year earned 
for itself as a period of unparalleled labour 
trouble was the cause of much _heart- 

searching and various timid moves on the part 
of the Government. It seems, at the moment of 
writing, that the prospects are not very pleasant for the 
present year. Many thousand lightermen are on strike, 
ostensibly because one man refuses to join the Lighter- 
men’s Union, and we cannot help thinking that a sen- 
tence in a contemporary, dealing with this subject, has a 
pathetic aspect. “The most optimistic of the men’s 





leaders,” says the writer, “ anticipate that by next Friday: 


the whole of the men acknowledging allegiance to the 
Transport Workers’ Federation wi// be out of work.” 
The italics are our own. Surely we have arrived at a 
stage of economics bordering on the purest farce when 
the benevolent, altruistic leaders of the workers can be 
“most optimistic” at the thought of thousands thrown 
into idleness! But then we are beginning to know 
these self-appointed “leaders”; and it is a pity that 
their followers do not yet realise the way in which, 
in the majority of cases, they are being served. This 
time, apparently, the Government will not be caught 
napping ; a Court of Inquiry has been appointed, and it 
may be hoped that some definite action will be taken 
before the trade of London and half the country is 
paralysed as it was less than a year ago. 





Whether a “ World-Language” is feasible, or even 
desirable, we are not prepared for the moment to say, 
but from time to time various enthusiastic individuals 
interest themselves in the propagation of some scheme 
whereby a resident of Timbuctoo may chat on the 
weather to an Englishman, or a dweller in Mesopotamia 
exchange political views with the Orkney Islanders—if 
we may exaggerate a little in playful mood. At present 
the “Second German Congress for the Propagation of 
Ido” is sitting at Nuremberg, and, although had we 
come across the name of “Ido” in an isolated position 
we should have taken it for a new boot polish 
or a specially fine brand of mineral-water, we wish its 
promoters joy; let the jubilant Idolians flourish and 
have their brief day. They will be all the better for 
having an ideal, and we shall be none the worse. 
There is a great deal of pleasure, after all, in not know- 
ing a language; one can avoid the bore, and the local 
politician or weather-prophet may woo in vain, and 
we dare risk the assertion that occasions have come 
to most of our readers when they wished that they did 
not understand English. 


One of the most entertaining collections we have seen 
for some time is “ The Book of the Cambridge Review,”* 
dated 1912, containing articles, essays and verse, serious 
and humorous, from 1879 to 1897. Some details of 
“Undergraduate Life at Cambridge in 1794-1800” are 
exceptionally interesting. On January 14, 1796, the 
author who is quoted “ Played at Battledore and Shuttle- 
cock in the hall”: in November, 1797, he “sent a 
Round-Robin to the Fellows’ table with two college 
rolls and two town rolls, that college rolls might be 
enlarged.” “Thackeray at Cambridge” and “Letters 
to Lecturers ” are other interesting and amusing features 
of this volume, which seems to prove that the high 
spirits of the present-day undergraduate are of honour- 
able descent from the days of long ago. 


Speaking on the prospects of the drama at the 
Women’s Institute a few days ago, Miss Horniman re- 
marked that “it is wonderful how much people will 
stand of really good literary work nowadays”; and, as 
we put on record in another part of this paper last week, 
Miss Horniman is happily endeavouring to test our 
capabilities in this respect. Some of the would-be 
“coming dramatists,” however, do not seem to assist 
her to any great extent; one gentleman sent her an 
historical play on “Monmouth’s Rebellion,” with nine 
acts, twenty-three special characters, crowds of citizens, 
and both armies—an arrangement which would strain 
the resources of even Sir Herbert Tree. Others “served 
up strange manuscripts” whose authors required in- 
struction in the use of the English language. It is the 
old complaint of a little knowledge being a dangerous 
thing. People who can pick out a tune with one finger 
on the piano love nothing better than to sit at a four- 
manual organ and rouse it to murderous discords. 





° Cambridge : Bowes and Bowes. Is. net. 
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To a Coquette 


FAIR Lady, be not thus content 
To sail before this wind of praise ; 

Lovely thou art, but Nature meant 
Thee to fulfil her stricter ways. 


Some praise thy beauty as they praise 
The petals of a bursting rose ; 

And wilt thou spend thy summer days 
In giving ear to such as those? 


I see thee as a ship that rides 

Before the storm with crowded sail ; 
But lo, thy hull unhappy hides 

In waves that speak the coming gale! 


Oh reef the canvas, Lady fair! 
A calmer mien befits the age ; 
Seeing thou hast a cargo rare, 
Give heed to Wisdom’s pilotage. 


Thou say’st: Shall beauty ne’er be seen? 
Yea. But in this proud guise alone: 

Of all thy beauty be the queen 
Who never abdicates her throne. 


Thou answerest: Desired would I 
Be of those meet for mine assent; 
Blindly they worship, if I fly 
To such a sickly banishment. 


Lady, if thou thy charms dost lay 
Like pearls before the eyes of men, 
These will they clutch without delay, 

Then leave thee desolate again. 


Offer no more. Love gives his all 
Mindfully—not for approval sent. 

Swift—at a word—beyond recall. 
Love is not indolently lent. 


Fair is thy body; let it be 
An instrument in thine own hand 
To be informed with melody, 
When the conductor gives command. 
MAX PLOWMAN. 





The Elusive Science 


T is remarkable that the least attractive of all sciences 
are those ancillary to the Arts. These handmaidens 
of the Muses are as unprepossessing as their mistresses 
are enchanting. How few of us have pleasant memories 
of the hours spent with Grammar, Harmony, or Per- 
spective! The science of Prosody is no exception to 
the rule. Most lovers of poetry know nothing more of 
the subject than what they picked up in learning Latin 
verse composition when at school, and few even desire 
to know anything of it. What is the reason of this? 
There are two motives which impel us to the study 
of a science. The first, urging us from within, is the 





itch of curiosity, the sting of wonder, the restlessness 
which possess the mind when the causes of things elude 
its vision. The second, drawing us from without, is 
the hope of some ulterior advantage, the lust of that 
power conferred by knowledge or of those pleasures to 
which it gives access. The study of prosody seems at 
first sight to lack both these motives. Like the immortal 
M. Jourdain who spoke prose for over forty years with- 
out knowing it, many of us are in daily contact with the 
phenomena of English versification without experiencing 
any curiosity about the mechanism of its form, and with- 
out being conscious of the deep mystery which enshrouds 
the law of its being. Nor does prosody seem to: give 
any advantage in the practical art of verse-making to 
those who have studied it over those who have not. 
Indeed, there seems to be something incongruous be- 
tween our notions of a poet and a prosodist, and we can 
hardly believe that one learned in poetical science could 
excel in the poetic art. 

We think this view can be shown to be wrong, and 
that, rightly considered, prosody possesses both these 
motives. “The sciences,” says Aristotle, “began from 
all men marvelling that things are so, as that the area 
of a circle cannot be measured; but they needs must 
end in the opposite position; for, to the geometrician, 
nothing would appear more surprising than that the area 
of a circle should become measurable.” The science of 
prosody is in the first stage here described. The English 
nation has been writing poetry for six hundred years 
or more. The laws which govern its construction are 
the same as in the fourteenth century, yet no one has 
yet discovered what those laws are. In this respect, 
English differs remarkably from Greek and Latin verse. 
It is possible for any intelligent schoolboy, by the aid 
of a few simple rules, to write Latin verses technically 
as good as those of Vergil, and better than those of 
Lucretius. Yet no rules exist by which it is possible 
to construct an English blank verse. This is not from 
lack of investigation. In his work on “ English Metrists,” 
Mr. Omond has analysed the work of more than sixty 
writers on the subject, ranging from the beginning of 
the seventeenth century to the present time. He sum- 
marises the whole by saying that “we have as yet no 
established system of prosody. Much analytic enquiry 
has yielded no authoritative and generally accepted 
synthesis.” 

The first metrists who attempted to analyse the 
phenomena of English verse naturally employed the 
tools they found ready to hand—the metrical terms in- 
vented by the Greeks. But to explain English verse 
by the aid of Greek formule was found to be impossible. 
As early as 1765, John Rice remarked that “to measure 
our verse by dactyls and spondees is like selling beer 
by the ell.” It affords remarkable testimony of the 


vitality of English verse that it has rejected all attempts 
of theorists to fetter it in ready-made rules. The only 
concession our English poets have made to pedantry is 
the elision of the letter ¢ in the before a vowel, as in 
“th’ embattled plain.” 

As soon as it became recognised that the Greek 
system could not be made to comprehend the facts of 
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English verse, the theorists set to work to discover a 
purely English system of prosody. Many and ingenious 
solutions of the problem were offered, but none, as we 
have said, was completely successful. This is shown 
by the fact that the old prosodic terminology of the 
Greeks has never been superseded, although it is ad- 
mitted by all to be inadequate. Thus Mr. Gosse, writing 
in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” says that Swinburne 
made English verse “anapzstic and dactylic, when it 
had formérly been iambic and trochaic.” Yet it has been 
demonstrated again and again that the Greek dactyl 
was a species of quadruple, not triple, measure, and was 
governed, not by stress, but by quantity, in both respects 
differing from the Swinburnian dactyl. The writer, 
however, is so far justified in using these terms that, 
although many alternatives have been offered, none 
better has yet become generally accepted. 

The cause of these failures is the same in each case, 
and is to be found in the very nature of the problem. 
Poetry is a pattern in words, and the problem of the 
prosodist is to find the rules which govern the making 
of this pattern. Now, a pattern in painting is drawn on 
space, which stands still while we examine it; but a 
pattern in words is drawn on time, which refuses to 
stand still. So the prosodist is always tempted to apply 
his attention to the written word, which does stand still, 
and to measure that, in the hope of discovering the 
principle of poetic form. Theorists have been successful 
just in so far as they have been able to divert their 
attention from the written word and fix it on that 
sequence of sounds and ideas which is the reality of 
English verse. 

Hitherto we have endeavoured to show that the 
science of English prosody has problems capable of 
arousing an intelligent curiosity. It remains to prove 
that the solution of these problems will serve any good 
purpose. Tolstoi believed that Art was a form of 
human fellowship, and existed as a means of bringing 
men together spiritually. Whether this view is right 
or wrong, it is the most comprehensive yet put forward, 
and we are therefore justified in provisionally accepting 
it. Tolstoi has himself expounded with admirable clear- 
ness the most ordinary way in which men are drawn 
into communion through Art. There is, however, a second 
kind of communion, which he does not mention. No 
sooner do we experience any keen artistic pleasure than 
we desire to converse about it with others, and this, we 
think, is one of the major joys of life. Now, we cannot 
converse about anything except by means of names, and 
here at once we find ourselves indebted to the theorist, 
for to give a name is to discover the one in the many— 
that is, to understand the principle of a thing. This 
function of the name-maker is one of the most important 
in the world. If there is one who builds more enduringly 
than the poet, it is the name-maker, or, as he is com- 
monly called, the philosopher. We often laugh at men 
of science for pretending to understand things when 
they have done no more than give them names. There 
is some justice in the gibe. We can no more grasp the 
principle of a thing by fastening a name to it than we 
can catch a bird by putting salt on its tail. But just 





as it is true that, when we are near enough to put salt 
on a bird’s tail we are near enough to catch it, so when 
we are in a position to name a thing—that is, to give it 
the name properly belonging to it—we are also in a 
position to understand it. Hence it is that name-maker 
is equivalent to philosopher; and the greatness of a 
philosopher may be gauged by the number of names 
he has contributed to the universal stock. Such, in a 
limited sphere, is the office which the prosodist performs 
for poetry and its lovers. 


These remarks have been suggested by the perusal 
of a work by Winslow Hall, entitled “English Poesy,” 
the latest answer offered to the riddle in question. We 
do not think the author has found a final or complete 
answer, but we do think he has laid hold of a funda- 
mental fact which must be embodied in any fuller solu- 
tion that may hereafter be given. “The principle of 
form in English poetry is,” he says, “rhythm within 
rhythm.” That is to say, the poet seeks to set in motion 
simultaneously a number of distinct rhythms which, 
though simple in themselves, by existing in the same 
subject, coalesce to form complex and beautiful curves. 
By means of this idea the writer seeks to resolve the 
multiplicity of phenomena into a few simple elements. 
This notion is not wholly new, for R. L. Stevenson 
remarked that “the laws of prosody have one common 
purpose, to keep alive the opposition of two schemes 
simultaneously followed.” In Art, however, as in com- 
merce, a new idea belongs less to the man who discovers 
it than to him who develops it or renders it fruitful. 
The notion contained in this little book seems to us a 
case in point; and we think it may possibly prove the 
foundation of a theory of form, not only in verse, but 
in other arts, and especially music, to which, as Sir John 
Stainer truly remarks, there exists at present no trust- 
worthy guide. 

In commending the study of English prosody to the 
general reader we would add a caution. Before opening 
any treatise on the subject we would suggest that the 
student propose to himself one or two of the riddles 
with which this science abounds. Let him endeavour 
to explain why a line of six periods is pleasing in Greek 
and Latin, but unpleasing in English; why a rhythm 
of five periods is the commonest of all rhythms in 
English verse and the rarest of all in music—an art 
which also makes patterns of sounds on time; or why 
an inverted stress is tolerable in every foot of an English 
pentameter but the last. Let him endeavour to classify 
according to any system known to him the metre of 
Kipling’s verses :— 


I will let loose against you the fleet footed vines, 

I will call in the jungle to stamp out your lines; 

The roofs shall fade before it, the house beams shall fall 
And the Karela, the bitter Karela, shall cover it all. 


When he has pondered these questions awhile he may 
possibly develop a mild curiosity to discover their solu- 
tion, and may regard more kindly the labours of those 
scientists who have torn English poetry into shreds in 
the hope of finding the answer. ’ JOHN RIVERS. 
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DE OMNIBUS REBUS 
True Comfort 


By ARTHUR MACHEN. 


WEEK or two ago, as I was taking a cup of 

tea with a friend, I pointed to a picture on the 
wall, and said: “Look; that tells you how extremely 
comfortable our forefathers were.” The inference was 
not at first sight obvious, but my companion, being a 
man of understanding, at once understood. The picture 
was one of a series of reproductions of old coaching 
prints. It was called “Caught in a Drift,” or by some 
such title, and showed the coach deep to the axles in 
snow, three of the horses struggling ineffectively, and 
the fourth horse being ridden off to bring assistance 
through a wild, white landscape. The whole situation 
must have been uncomfortable enough, one would think, 
for the passengers; and yet my friend and I agreed at 
once that it promised rare delights. For eventually all that 
company, driver, guard and passengers, came safely to a 
very ancient, goodly, and galleried inn on the Great 
North Road; this it were impiety to doubt. They saw 
the timbered gables leaning forward to meet them, dark 
against the white of the world; from the curtained 
windows the red, dancing light of great fires leapt up to 
welcome them. Within the old room, with the billowy 
floor and the dark beam across the ceiling, glowed and 
blazed with genial heat; the flame roared and crackled 
in the huge hearth. Then the solace of mighty sirloins 
of beef, of aromatic hams, of steaks that came splutter- 
ing hot from. the gridiron in the fiery cavern of the 
kitchen; then, tankards of old ale, with hot punch, 
herald of good dreams, to end all. It was worth while 
to have been caught in the snowdrift; and the fierce 
north-easter gave savour to fire and food and drink and 
shelter. 

There are all sorts of morals to be drawn from this 
text and example. Some of them I have worked out 
before, though, I think, not in THE ACADEMY. One of 
these morals is the intense discomfort of luxury ; nobody 
relishes the heat in the hot-pipe halls and corridors of 
the Hétel Glorieux which modern civilisation has given 
us. I can well imagine a sensible person finding himself 
in one of these splendid and dismal places going forth 
into the street and searching diligently till he found a 
man in a wigwam keeping guard over some disturbance 
of the roadway, and warming his hands over a glowing 
brazier of hot coals. This fellow would my wise man 
bribe, that he might occupy his seat for an hour or so, 
and taste real joy of warmth by the contrast of sur- 
rounding cold. Now and again he would take a hand 
from over the ardent coals and stretch it forth, giving 
it a taste of the frost or the bleak east wind, restoring 
it again to an intensified bliss. Then, there is another 
sermon to be made: This discourse would be on the 
futility of expecting men to be perfectly happy if you 
guarantee them against snow-drifts. This is a doctrine 
widely taught, and generally known as Liberalism. To 





be quite fair; a great number of snowdrifts have been 
removed in the last eighty years or so; but the worst 
of it has been that nearly all the old taverns have been 
razed to the ground, and the wild country on either side 
of the Great North Road is rapidly being converted into 
residential estates, garden suburbs, and municipal recrea- 
tion grounds. So—to continue the parable—the coach 
rolls on a smooth track, in perfect security, and the 
passengers have nothing to fear. But their way lies 
through things hideous, pretentious, varnished, squalid, 
and altogether damnable. No highwaymen’ threaten 
them from the verge of the wood ; for every tree in the 
dark wood has long been felled, and where the thicket 
of the nightingales once hung over the well, now stand 
Mongrelian Mansions, leading into Delaporte Avenue. 
And by that way there are no goodly taverns, with meat 
and drink of great refection; and some of the pas- 
sengers are just beginning to wonder whether the way 
has any ending, any goal—if it be not the pit of 
destruction. 


But I do not wish to labour these points at the present 
moment; I am occupied with a train of thought 
which is rather suggested by the snowdrift picture than 
deduced from it. I mean the doctrine of natural goods 
on which I dwelt a few weeks ago, considered in relation 
to an article on “God’s Beasts,” which also appeared 
in THE ACADEMY, to the Works of Rabelais, to a text 
from the New Testament, and to a petition in one of the 
Prayer Book collects. To take the last first: we pray 
that we may so pass through the things temporal that we 
lose not the things eternal. “Finally lose not” the 
reforming translator reforms the phrase, thereby alter- 
ing and destroying the true meaning. The original 
prayer did not express a wish that we might be so good 
on earth that finally we should not miss heaven: it 
stated a subtler doctrine and a more mystic desire. 
In all temporal or mortal things, it would say, there is 
a hidden portion of immortality ; there is paradise in the 
cold well, in the draught of wine /etificaus cor hominis, 
in bread and in meat, in the flame of the fire, and 
in the flame of the sun. All the sensible world is en- 
chanted ; nothing in it is the devil’s, nothing, that is, is 
common or commonplace or unclean ; in a great tankard 
of good ale there be mysteries, if you know how to 
discern them. There is a great joy and a great wonder- 
ment of beauty in the dawn and the rising of the sun; 
and so there is to the seeing eye in the shining of a 
candle in a cottage. And so, the collect prays, let us 
discern the immortal gifts hidden beneath the mortal 
veils ; let us not lose the mystery of a morsel of bread ; 
rather let us confess with Paracelsus that he who par- 
takes of a crust is made partaker also of all the stars 
and all the heavens. For, as the New Testament text 
seems to declare, this is the only way of attaining to that 
state called heaven; the man who does not discern the 
beauty of earthly love is not likely to know anything 
about heavenly love ; the material is the way of passage 
to the immaterial. Johnson said that Thomson 


could not see two candles burning on the table save 
in a poetical light; and let it be remembered the 
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“ poetical” light is the real light. Reality is only to be 
apprehended by the imaginative faculty; and it is 
because this truth is not appreciated that the whole of 
modern education is not only useless, but poisonous 
and disastrous ; and even from the “ practical” point of 
view a hideous and expensive failure. 


Hence the malignity and stupidity of those who hate 
the natural goods of the universe; their doctrine is in 
reality a closing of the gates of paradise, and shutting 
of the doors by which men can escape from earth into a 
world of pure joy. You see the effect of this in the work 
of the school in question; their books are a succession 
of snarls, sometimes of witty snarls, it is true. But from 
these books all true joy, delight, and rapture are absent 
and necessarily absent ; since to their authors the world 
appears as a kind of devilish torture machine, in which 
everything is very evil. “O ye Winds of God”: the 
writers in question immediately think how hard it is for 
a Suffragette to have her hair disordered or perhaps her 
hat blown off. “O ye Frost and Cold”: the Suffragette, 
having smashed windows, is in a cell, and suffers from 
catarrh ; thus does the abhorrer of natural goods sing his 
new song, Maledicite omnia opera. 


The old way, the wise way, was very different. In 
the article on “God’s Beasts” I pointed out how insig- 
nificant, to our thinking, are the yearly love affairs of the 
birds in the hedgerows and in the wood. Yet out of 
these love affairs they make for us melody; they thrill 
our hearts, they fill our souls with rejoicing; a poet, 
listening to sounds temporal and losing not the 
sounds eternal, turns these thin, sweet pipings of 
repeated notes into the undying music of the spirit, 
transmuting the little song in the may-bush by the 
brook into an everlasting treasure for all men. So with 
the Greeks, when drinking the natural juice of natural 
vineyards, they quaffed the immortal shining wine of 
Dionysus: the god, fair, splendid and terrible, who con- 
secrated the grape and made it into ecstasy and lyric 
rapture. So with Rabelais, who pretends that he is 
writing of heavy drinkers for the use of illustrious toss- 
pots. “By wine is man made divine,” says the Priestess 
of the Holy Bottle; by rapture and exaltation is man 
made divine. 


So it is with all the natural goods, to the very simplest, 


if they be rightly discerned. So it was doubtless with. 


some of those passengers rescued from the snow-drift. 
They were not, perhaps, technically poets ; but from the 
wild night, from the frost and cold, the driving wind, the 
blazing hearth and the good meat and drink and shelter 
they made an antiphon without words, passing through 
things temporal and not missing things eternal. 


A wordless antiphon; but perhaps there wee words, 
uttered by the passenger warming his blue coat-tails at 
the roaring hearth: “ Well, gentlemen, after what we've 
all gone through, I call this real comfort!” But, odd 
as it may seem, just as there can be no beauty without 
some strangeness in the proportion, so there can be no 
true comfort without a certain admixture of poetry 
entering into it. 





The Wings of Victory 
By FRANK HARRIS. 


HIS book, “What I May Say,”* is a mere jour- 
nalistic compilation of memories and casual 
incidents of forty years of Parisian life. But M. Meyer, 
though a little snobbish, has the journalist’s flazv, and 
though a Jew he is a patriot, and thus his book inciden- 
tally comes to possess a certain value; it directs atten- 
tion to the extraordinary growth of patriotic feeling in 
France in the last ten or twelve years. 

It seems but the other day that “La Débiacle,” the 
threnody of French defeat, was published. Zola be- 
longed to the generation which had reached manhood in 
1870, which must therefore accept the chief responsi- 
bility for that crowning disastrous folly. The fall was 
so stunning that even when the next generation had 
grown up there were no immediate signs of national 
revival; France seemed lifeless, numb. 

I well remember my astonishment when M. Ferry, 
who had been Premier, told me how the Tonquin enter- 
prise had cost him his popularity even in his own dis- 
trict: “ Our peasants,” he said, “ won’t hear of war; they 
want to be left alone to pile sou on sou in peace without 
risk of bloodshed or loss of money. War by France is 
unthinkable.” But the building up and renovating of 
Time went on, and wonderful to relate, it is material 
success which has done most to give the French people 
spiritual confidence. The automobile was introduced, a 
German invention; but it was taken up in France with 
such eagerness and developed with such extraordinary 
ability and enthusiasm that it soon appeared to be 
French. In successive contests of speed and endurance 
French automobiles proved their superiority over these 
of all other countries, and these victories had an extra- 
ordinary effect in strengthening the mora/e of the French 
people. 

Then came the Dreyfus case; Zola’s article in his 
favour; the second trial; Labori’s defence: the fact 
that the ignoble Esterhazy had written the infamous 
bordereau. The attempt to whitewash Dreyfus was re- 
garded in France as an attack on the army: the result 
was that thé growing French patriotism found expres- 
sion in a new organisation, the Patrie Frangaise, which 
was founded with M. Jules Lemaitre as President, 
Coppée as Honorary President, and a score of other men 
of letters and artists as members of the Committee ; on 
the right wing of the new League Drumont fought the 
fight of the French against the Jews: on the left 
Rochefort attacked with gall and vitriol. Steadily, and 
in spite of all opposition, the tide of patriotic feeling 
rose higher and higher. 

Then came the invention of the aeroplane; and the 
first aviation meeting at Reims followed by the succes- 
sive victories of French aviators. Blériot was the first 
to fly across the Channel, Beaumont won the ten 
thousand pound prize in the tour of England, and 
Védrines was second. In spite of the exploits of the 
* Ce Que Je Peux Dire. ArtHuR Meyer. (Plon, Nourrit 

and Co., Paris.) : 
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Wright brothers it is admitted to-day on all hands that 
France has done more to conquer the air than any other 
nation, and the French are naturally and excusably 
proud of this material success, for it has also a spiritual 
significance. 

A literary digression may be allowed me in THE 
ACADEMY. Men of letters in France are beginning to 
notice the fact that even in 1860, fifty years before the 
event, Victor Hugo had already proclaimed the ap- 
proaching conquest of the air. The prediction is so 
curiously detailed and precise that it deserves to be 
recalled. In the poem entitled “Plein Ciel,” Hugo tells 
how “above the waters and beyond the heights” he 
sees a “ point.” 


Dans le vent, 
Dans l’espace, ce point se meut; il est vivant; 
Il va, descend, remonte; il fait ce qu’il veut faire ; 
Il approche, il prend forme, il vient. . . 


Then he describes the aeroplane of to-day with 
astounding particularity and exactitude : 


C’est du métal, du bois, du chanvre et de la toile, 
C’est de la pesanteur délivrée et volant ; 

C’est la force alliée 4 l’"homme étincelant, 

Fiére, arrachant l’argile 4 sa chaine éternelle ; 
C’est de la matiére, heureuse, altiére, ayant en elle 
De l’ouragan humain et planant a travers 
L’immense étonnement des cieux enfin ouverts ! 


He even foresees its astonishing speed : 


Prés de lui, le ramier est lent, le flocon lourd ; 

Le daim l’épervier, la panthére 
Sont encor 14 qu’au loin déja son ombre a fui; 
Et la locomotive est reptile . . . 


Finally, he gives the invention the high-sounding 
name which will yet probably be adopted in France— 
“ L’Aeroscaphe.” 

The poet seer ventures even to declare that this new 
wonder will annihilate frontiers, do away with war and 
usher in an era of universal peace. 


Des guerres s’arrachant, avec leur griffe immonde, 
Les frontiéres, haillon difforme du vieux monde. 


It looks, however, as if the prophet singer were 
mistaken in this hope, as if the new airship taken up and 
developed with such marvellous ¢/an and passion by the 
French may lead directly to war. Tennyson was nearer 
the truth when he sang of the “ghastly rain” and 
“aerial navies grappling in the central blue.” The 
French successes in aeroplaning have already worked 
wonders in intensifying national confidence in French 
skill and courage and genius. Everywhere now in 
France one feels the warlike spirit of a people too 
proud to endure contemptuous treatment from foreign 
nations. Fashoda nearly led to war:if such an incident 
happened to-day war would be inevitable. 

No one can help seeing that the defeat of 1870 has 
worked wonders in purifying the national spirit; the 
new generation regard life more seriously than their 
fathers. Young Frenchmen have taken up outdoor exer- 
cises and every form of manly sport with a zeal which 
may be regarded as excessive. © Who would have 
imagined twenty years ago that a French team would 





have beaten Scotland at Rugby football: that French 
lawn-tennis players would have beaten English cham- 
pions without the advantage of the preliminary training 
in our public schools: that a Frenchman would outlast 
the best English long-distance runner, or, wonder of 
wonders, that a French lad, Carpentier, should be 
bantam-weight, light-weight, welter-weight, and middle- 
weight champion of the world in boxing, and all within 
three years? 

The physical regeneration of France is going on 
apace, and the moral and spiritual regeneration of 
France has made even more significant progress. In 
science, Pasteur, Berthelot and Fabre are the greatest 
names since Darwin; in art, Paris keeps its old 
supremacy: French painting and sculpture are fifty 
years ahead of German or English achievement in pur- 
pose and in methods, and French writers like Anatole 
France, Maeterlinck, Donnay, Hervieu and Lemaitre 
have wider influence and higher place than any English 
or German or Italian or Spanish writers. 

A good many people, while admitting the truth of all 
this, will still contest the claims of France to any moral 
superiority. They will point to the breach between 
Catholicism and the State, to the expulsion by the Re- 
publican Government of the religious orders, and insist 
that the cause of morality is bound up with that of 
religion. I can only say that in my opinion there is a 
great deal more religion, a great deal more piety in 
France than would be imagined by the superficial ob- 
server who knows Paris better than French provincial 
life. No one spends much time in France without be- 
coming conscious that the moral feeling of the people is 
astonishingly sensitive and astonishingly high. Matthew 
Arnold admitted that the French, thanks to the great 
revolution, were more “alive” than other nations; they 
are also better off than any other people, thanks to the 
division of land and the juster laws of inheritance, and 
being better off they are more honest, more keenly 
responsive to wide and generous ideas of abstract right 
and justice. All signs point to the fact that French 
patriotism is ripe for the great adventure: there is in 
the people a consciousness of virtue and a proud sense 
of power to endure and to suffer which promises great 
achievements. 

It is significant to the student that the French keep 
Delcassé, their fighting statesman, at the head of the 
Navy; they intend to bring the French navy up to 
its former state of efficiency; ten years ago they 
neglected it as not vitally necessary; to-day the new 
hope makes them willing to bear any burden. On all 
hands in France one sees signs of increasing efficiency, 
the fighting courage and power of the people have more 
than doubled in the last decade. 

And at the bottom of every French heart is the 
longing to reconquer the two lost provinces. Within ten 
years there will be war with Germany, and that the 
French will win I am persuaded; for victories are 
gained not by numbers and by armadas, but by men and 
by their courage and morale. Aeroplanes are being called 
to-day in the French newspapers, “the wings of victory.” 
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The Possibilities of the Royal 
Academy 


By HALDANE MACFALL. 


| jar pete that the Royal Academy is not so 
dead that it does not realise its weak state, can 
it be saved? Does it desire to be saved? After all, 
there is nothing to lose, everything to gain, by becoming 
great. Greatness demands vitality and strength and 
energy ; without the burden of vitality there cannot be 
greatness. The old and decrepit complain, naturally, 
if they be shaken out of a sluggish jog-trot—even if they 
be disturbed from drowse in their armchairs—but surely 
no man accounts the value of an institution by the 
measure of the will of its old and decrepit! I was 
present at a banquet lately given to artists who had been 
honoured by the State—there was no man of high and 
outstanding genius among them, yet to a man they 
arose and sneered at the younger men, scoffed at new 
movements, and the assembly roared applause! 


These lines are not written to nag at the Academy. 
To show its weaknesses to-day, when it is too petty an 
institution for the public need, is only to say that it 
should be greater. Can any sound artist in the Academy 
walk round Room III and deny its mediocrity? Such 
being the case, can any advantage accrue to the 
Academy in our blinking its decline or in flattering its 
vanity? It is commonly sneered that the show is too 
big; as a matter of simple fact it is far too small. ’Tis 
true ’tis big enough for its present achievement ; but it 
is not nearly large enough for what it ought to be. 
Surely no Academician can call this petty criticism! 


Academies of painting were created by the Italians 
of the Decay in place of the old apprenticeship. The 
idea, formally written out by these first masters of 
academies, was simply this: that students should take 
from each of the great-dead masters the best of each man’s 
craftsmanship and weld it into a composite style. It 
will be seen that in its very beginning two falsities were 


the bed-rock of this ghastly system. First, Craftsman-, 


ship was mistaken for Art, and by consequence the 
students were taught the damning falsity to try to see 
life through the vision of other men’s pictures instead of 
uttering themselves; secondly, students were trained 
in the falsity that Style was the traditional manner of 
some one else, instead of being the craftsmanship of the 
individual essaying to express each impression in its 
most fitting terms, terms that not only fit the individual, 
but which should be compelled only to fit each idea 
uttered. These two falsities of academism have been 
the heaviest blight upon art ever since. 

Now, it does enormously aid the student to arrive 
at craftsmanship during his training, to see the short 
cuts to artistic utterance of the great dead; but this 





training needs to be employed with the gravest care and 
limitations, otherwise the creative force of the individual 
is soon smothered, and he becomes but a skilled mimic 
of dead men’s voices. In no stage of the student’s career 
should he ever cease from creative endeavour or he is 
lost. 


Not only does the Academician rarely realise this, 
but few Academicians could define exactly what are the 
significance and function of Art. What do Academicians 
read? Except for a few newspaper cuttings about 
themselves, it is rarely that an Academician reads any 
literature upon modern movements in art except of the 
most conventional order. What is the consequence? 
A while ago the Academy was attacked in the Press 
by a critic who said many sound things, who said many 
as unsound things, and judged art upon as rotten a basis 
of criterion as could well be imagined; instead of 
answering that attack, and demolishing the falsities of 
its judgment, certain Academicians went secretly to the 
newspaper’s overlord, went behind the editor, and 
sapped the credit of the critic on the social grounds of 
the grave inconvenience the paper was making them 
suffer! I have said that I hold no brief for the critic, 
nor did | in the least agree with the basic intention of 
the attack. But I ask: Was this the act of strong men, 
firmly rooted in the belief of their art achievement? 
Was it the act of confidence in a great cause? Did it 
spell dignity? Well, then, put it on a baser intention ; 
supposing they had procured the ruin and dismissal of 
the critic (for all I know, they may have done so), does 
the dismissal of a critic, or of every critic in London, 
increase the achievement of their art? Would their 
art gain by mere unctuous flattery, whether good or 
bad? Why this eternal fume and fret under criticism 
instead of coming out and discussing criticism? Why 
this eternal sneer at “You fellows who write,” when 
every painter of intelligence knows full well that his 
hottest enemies amongst critics are “ You fellows who 
paint "—his brother artists? No man has written more 
severely of criticism than I have, but however heavily 
I may have lashed the false canons on which so much 
criticism is founded, my experience is that critics, almost 
to a man, are sincere and honourable men. 


There are pictures in the Royal Academy even in this 
present display that prove the Academy not to be 
barren of poets. Several of the members may not 
have sent of their best; but a poetic landscape by 
East—an excellent painting of the life of the people by 
Strang, in which he reveals an increase of the sense of 
values and harmonies—a fine landscape with cattle by 
Arnesby Brown—the lyrics of Clausen—a Japanese im- 
pression by Henry—a sound portrait by Cope—swift, 
pulsing impressions by Sargent—the humorous humanity 
of Orpen—and the like, all reveal that there are men 
within the fold as well as men outside the fold, who, 
were they given the power, could make of the Academy 
a great national nursery for the encouragement of vital 
art in painting. 

I would undertake to name a committee within the 
Royal Academy itself whom I could convince in an 
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hour—who could set the Academy at the head of 
modern British art—who would find a King at the head 
of the State all too ready to give that body a great 
imperial intention. Why not? Why be afraid of great- 
ness? There is pressing need for the Royal Academy 
to have done with the petty strife and outlook of paro- 
chial life, and to extend into a large and imperial 
atmosphere. There may be times when forty chairs 
may hold every competent artist in the realm—there 


may be times when ten chairs would hold them all. 


But there should never be a time—if the Academy is to 
be a great national institution—when there are better 
men outside its ranks than most of those within. 
Numbers should be done away with; and the Academy 
should become a great university of all the arts, grant- 
ing Associateship to every tried artist of fine achieve- 
ment—a Bachelorhood of Arts. At once the institution 
would take on a dignity of vast significance. There 
would be room within it for all the best endeavour of 
the age, for every good group of painters, sculptors, 
architects, gravers, and the rest. Its power would in- 
crease. Where now is pettiness and intrigue, there 
would be a mighty fellowship and splendid rivalry. 
There are members in the fold of large and catholic 
taste, who are baulked and silenced by the present hide- 
bound constitution. 


The chaos in painting to-day is wide. The need for 
a greater university of art to guide the public taste and 
compel the consideration of the State and of munici- 
palities, to bring art into the lives of the people, and to 
enrich the race, is surely so obvious as to reach the 
position of a truism. To write these things may be 
an offence to some within the Academy; but to the 
stout of heart, the creators of the masterpiece, the true 
artist, the saying of it is but the simple praise that the 
Academy might be great if it but would. That this insti- 
tution stands amidst a wide discontent and contempt 
cannot be denied ; but men who have been baulked and 
thwarted in the career of their lives cannot be looked to 
as hot allies. And the enemies of the Academy are 
many, who, by being given their due honour, might be 
made the pillar of the edifice—an edifice that ought to 
be the bulwark of all artistic activities that are created 
by the act of vision. 











Roger Bacon 


F the Old English Worthies whose stories are 
edited for us by Miss Senior in this very hand- 

some book* one only ever existed ; and the Roger Bacon 
of history is so far removed from the hero of this 
legend as to make it a matter of some interest to trace 
any connection between them. The legendary Bacon is 
an expert mechanician and a magician ; the real “ Doctor 
Admirabilis” was a mathematician and a metaphysician. 





* Some Old English Worthies. Edited by Dorotny 
Senior. (Swift. 1os. 6d. net.) 





a deep and fearless thinker, one of the foremost minds 
in the most intense epoch of human thought. 


The popular idea of Roger Bacon is based on an 
Elizabethan chap-book—“ The famous history of Friar 
Bacon ”—and on Robert Greene’s play, “ The Honour- 
able History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay.” No 
edition of the chap-book earlier than that of 1615 is 
known, but since the play, first acted in the winter of 
1589-90 and published in 1594, was founded on the 
story, it must have been first printed much earlier, 
though it is not improbable that some of Greene’s in- 
ventions, such as the contest with the German magician 
suggested by Marlowe’s “ Faust,” were incorporated in 
it as time went on. An examination of the chap-book 
shows that the string of stories of which it consists falls 
into three groups—ordinary wise-man stories, ordinary 
magician stories, and a very few specially connected 
with the personality of Roger Bacon. Among the first 
are the tales of the three brothers who had to shoot at 
their father’s corpse to decide their claim to his property, 
of how the devil was cheated of his prey by the usual 
legal quibble, of the discovery of the provisions brought 
in by a lover in the husband’s absence, and so on. The 
second class consists of such tales as magical banquets, 
the contest with the German conjuror Vandermast, the 
magical pipe and tabor, and the rash attempts of the 
magician’s famulus to call up a spirit. The only stories 
which can be supposed to have any connection with the 
historical Roger Bacon are those which depend on the 
use of his perspective glass, magic mirror, burning glass, 
and, perhaps, the tale of his brazen head. 


Are we to see in these last stories a genuine tradition 
of Roger Bacon, passed on from mouth to mouth since 
medizval times, or can another origin be assigned them ? 
The introduction of Friar Bungay’s name—he was suc- 
cessively lector of the Order at Oxford and Provincial 
Minister while the greatest part of Bacon’s early work 
was being written, though never mentioned in connec- 
tion with him in any authentic writings—must, it would 
seem, have originated in some such a way. Traditions 
must have existed—all the evidence seems to show that 
Bacon’s teaching was a continuing influence in Oxford 
right down to the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
and that his works were still consulted and copied there. 
Outside England his writings on Optics, and especially 
his “ Perspective,” were all that was generally known of 
him, and the purposely enigmatical way in which his 
results were expréssed in them when blended with the 
stories of Eastern clairvoyance led naturally to such a 
tradition as that of a mirror in which distant events 
could be seen, the best-known example of which is the 
familiar legend of Surrey’s vision of the Fair Geraldine 
told in “ Jack Wilton.” In England many of his other 
works were still read and quoted in the fifteenth century. 
John Rous, who represents an Oxford tradition of about 
1440, and preserved the tradition of Bacon’s birthplace 
at Ilchester, quotes from the Opus Tertium in his his- 
tory. Leland, in the next century, collected and quoted 
from Bacon’s works. Robert Recorde, the mathema- 
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tician, speaks in 1551 of the “great talk of a glass that 
Bacon made in Oxford, in which men might see things 
that were done in other places; and that was judged to 
be done by power of evil spirits. But I know it... . to 
be wrought by geometry.” Leonard Digges, who died 
in 1577, claimed to have learned from Bacon how to 
“fire powder many miles distant by reflection of glasses, 
and to survey the whole country round wherever the sun 
shone by perspective glasses.” It was from this arrange- 
ment of lenses and mirrors (which only needed enclosure 
in a tube to become a telescope) that the legend of 
Bacon’s magic mirror took its rise rather than from the 
mirror of polished cannel in which John Dee had his 
visions of spirits and far-off happenings. 


The legend of the magic glass would not have per- 
sisted, perhaps, if there had not been other and historical 
ground for Bacon’s reputation as a magician. His at- 
tempt to obtain from the Pope official toleration and 
recognition of the study of magic must have impressed 
his contemporaries deeply, as is shown by the way in 
which he is coupled with the story of an invocation of 
evil spirits, who refused to appear on the Feast of 
the Assumption, first published two years ago. And 
when his work on the “Secret Operations of Art and 
Nature” was printed in 1542, and it was there found 
that he claimed to be able to make self-propelled ships 
and chariots, flying machines and diving bells, tele- 
scopes and burning glasses, it was no use to point out 
that the second title of the work was the Nullity of 
Magic—things like this—everyday matters of course 
to us—could only be the work of a sorcerer. 
Three, then, of the stories which must have been part 
of the Bacon legend are evidently derived from a know- 
ledge of his works, modified and distorted by the popular 
imagination. The Brazen Head which speaks three 
times: —Time is—Time was—Time is no more—is well 
known in medizval folk-lore, and its fabrication is attri- 
buted by Gower to the famous Bishop of Lincoin, 
Robert Grostéte; perhaps Bacon’s habit of drawiag a 
man’s head on the margin of any important passage in 
his works may have suggested to some imaginative 
reader of them the transference of the story from the 
teacher to the scholar. 


It is hardly possible to fix the date at which some 
Elizabethan pamphleteer sat down to weave this slender 
foundation of tradition into a story. Probably some 
backwash of the rising interest in Roger Bacon due to 
the constant and repeated praises of Dr. Dee and other 
well-known men led to its publication somewhere about 
1580. Greene’s adaptation of it to the stage seems to 
have been a successful one—much more so than a sub- 
sequent adaptation of another of the stories in Miss 
Senior's book, “George a Greene.” But the story lasted 
longer than the play, and even in the nineteenth century 
was a popular chap-book, almost surviving to the day 
when at last students were turning to the works of the 
solitary friar in his cell who had planned out and fore- 
seen the path by which modern science was to tread. 


R. S. 





REVIEWS 


Two Modern Poets 


Fires. Book I: The Stone, and Other Tales. By WitFr1p 
Witson Gipson. (Elkin Mathews. ts. net.) 


The Masque of the Elements. By HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.) 
ty is no small thing to say of two volumes of essentially 
modern poetry that they have frankly fascinated us to 
the point of critical forgetfulness. Let that be written 
down initially to their credit. In the first place, they 
both give out three very engaging notes—individuality, 
sincerity, and strength. And they are accurately de- 
scribed as modern. We cannot imagine either one of 
them as having been produced in any previous age; 
no mid-Victorian poet could have written them. And 
it is quite remarkable that one of the volumes is narra- 
tive poetry, a type that has of late years fallen somewhat 
into desuetude. Indeed, we have become such connois- 
seurs in the lyric that phenomena of this order come a 
little strangely to the restricted critical decalogue of 
diurnal use. They bring us certain, perhaps not un- 
timely, reminders. They remind us, for one thing, that 
the “fine line” is not everything in poetry; that there 
are broader, yet no less subtle, poetic effects, which it 
is the function of what we loosely call the “long poem” 
to produce. That, in fact, it is the quite unacademic, 
bourgeois (if you will) appreciation of the total effect of 
the poem, as either poetic or unpoetic, which must be 
allowed the last word in the matter. It has always 
seemed to us a little beside the mark to cut a small 
section out of a long poem, put it, as it were, under a 
lyrical microscope, and then plaintively deplore the fact 
that the author has not “sustained” his poetic quality. 
The quality of the poem as poetry must be judged by 
its total impression. If, then, a certain section be found 
wanting in dignity, in skilful workmanship, in its 
emotional contribution to the whole, let it stand 
condemned. 

Mr. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson has no straining after the 
exotic line, no reliance on the picturesque aid of strange 
and jewelled words. His style is almost colloquial, 
though more restrained and severe than his fellow- 
craftsman’s. His tales are, nearly without exception, 
tales of life’s common tragedies, though there is that in 
“Flannan Isle” which recalls the romantic fearfulness 
of “The Ancient Mariner.” His effects, too, are cumu- 
lative. Here is a passage, from “The Stone,” which in 
this way wonderfully conveys the effect of a clumsy 
“breaking” of bad news :— 


. . . Some poor fool had sped before ; 
And, flinging wide her father’s door, 
Had blurted out the news to her, 

Had struck her lover dead for her, 
Had struck the girl’s heart dead in her, 
Had struck life, lifeless, at a word, 
And dropped it at her feet: 

Then hurried on his witless way, 
Scarce knowing she had heard. 
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There is in those lines something of the very dreadful 
monotony of the baneful truth, thudding its meaning 
deeper and deeper into the heart. Mr. Gibson’s favourite 
device is tc pile up such impressions, with rigorous 
economy of language, and then to bring his climax 
crashing in a final couplet. The result is a sharp, 
sinewy strength and a convincing inevitability. Mr. 
Gibson makes us remember that, after all, the earliest 
form of story-telling was poetic, as his stories indubitably 
are. There are no excrescences, no prosaic elaborations 
or explications. The emotional reality of the experience 
narrated, sheer, and terribly, forcefully simple, is the 
thing set forth. Take, for example, “The Brothers,” 
an incident in a colliery explosion, which, in something 
less than two hundred lines, presents a poignant tragedy, 
complete in its economy of detailed suggestion, which 
no strictly prose version could render with the same 
effect. Those who read “ Fires,” Book I, will certainly 
look eagerly for the Books II and III which are 
promised. 

To his brother poet Mr. Herman Scheffauer offers in 
many ways an instructive contrast. His themes are 
cosmic. Where Mr. Gibson is concerned with the 
fascinating inner world of man, Mr. Scheffauer engages 
himself with the no less fascinating inner meaning of 
the universe. In a prefatory “Argument” he outlines 
his task :— 


The actors in this cosmic masque or pageant of 
the planets are the Sun, the Moon, and the Earth 
with her four Elements ; for stage there is the limit- 
less background of Time and Space, and the audi- 
ence may be conceived as being represented by 
Immanent Nature. Creation and Dissolution are her 
ministers, twin forces of that everlasting Energy 
which brings to pass the cycles of Eeternal Recur- 
rence. 


The “Masque” is arranged as a series of songs, inter- 
spersed with curious mystical “ stage-directions,” which 
are rather reminiscent of Blake. One of the chief dis- 
tinctions of the poetry of Mr. Gibson is its ease and 
naturalness. Its form and texture is that of a. blade 
of grass. Mr. Scheffauer’s poetry was born on the loom, 
woven with pains of carefully spun and gleaming 
threads. A few lines from his “Song of the Spirit of 
Creation ” will make this evident :— 


You golden worlds or white, you gelid moons, 
Each in your mountant orbit king or queen, 
In midnights plunged or soaring in your noons, 
Accoutred in glory male, or virgin sheen, 
Awake ! awake ! the dark unbars her gate! 
Burst forth like gems from Death’s titanic tomb! 
The joyous zenith and mute nadir wait, 
Vessels of Life reborn, to yield you room. 


Sometimes a really fine, perfectly poised line will chal- 
lenge eye and ear. Such lines, for instance, as 


Bannered with youth and lanterned with the stars, 
and 


Blind sepulchres that hold within their stones 
Ashes that sang and dust that shone with thought. 





almost defy evidence of the loom. It is perfectly open, 
of course, to argue that a wrought and, so to speak, 
frenetically laboured style of treatment is best suited 
to such a subject as Mr. Scheffauer attacks. And yet 
elemental things are most impressive in their simplicity. 
We are far from denying the style and title of poetry 
to this work ; if it is fashioned, it is fashioned with skill 
and taste and with an artist’s fervour; but, if we were 
asked to take a comparative view in the light of pure 
poetry, we should be prepared to take our part with the 


poetry of Mr. Gibson, if needs be, against the poetry of 
Mr. Scheffauer. 





Words and Wisdom. 


The Romance of Words. 

Murray. 3s. 6d. net.) 
To those people—and we believe there are many of 
them—who have realised that a good dictionary is one 
of the most fascinating books in the world, this delight- 
ful volume of Professor Weekley will be a treasure 
indeed. He turns the garment of language wherewith 
we are accustomed to reveal or to conceal our thoughts 
inside out; he shows us, always with a twinkle in his 
eye, the patches, the holes, the threadbare places in 
that well-worn covering ; in fact, when we have finished 
his exposition, we realise that our mother-tongue is a 
veritable patchwork quilt, quaintly composed and so 
curiously modified that it is hard to say what its original 
shape or colour can have been. 

In a brief review it is impossible to mention all the 
good points of this book. One of the most interesting 
parts, undoubtedly, is the chapter on “ Family Names,” 
which, we imagine, will surprise many people. The 
Poysers once made scales (poises); the Pinders were in 
charge of the pound or pinfold; the Trumpers were 
trumpeters; the Massingers were messengers; the 
Parkers were park-keepers ; the Pallisers made palings 
or palissades; and so on. But, says Mr. Weekley, with 
that irrepressible twinkle for which we are so grateful, 
“it would be rash to form hasty conclusions as to the 
pursuits of Richard Kisser, whose mame occurs in 
medieval London records; he probably made cuisses, 
thigh armour, Fr. cuzsse, thigh, Lat. cova.” And with 
one more interesting note we must be content. Dealing 
with names descriptive of appearance or habits, we are 
told that they often correspond very closely with those 
that are found in French :— 


By Ernest WEEKLEY. (John 


In some cases they are probably mere translations. 
Examples are: Merryweather (Bontemps), Drink- 
water (Boileau), Armstrong (Fortinbras), Lilywhite 
(Blanchefleur). Among colour names we have Black, 
Brown, White, and Grey, but seem to miss Red. 
The explanation is that for this colour we have 
adopted the Northern form Reid (Read, Reed), or 
such French names as Rudge (rouge), Rouse (roux), 
Russell (Rousseau). With the last of these, Old Fr. 
roussel, cf. Brunel and Morel. French blond has 


given us Blount, Blunt, and the diminutive Blundell, 
which exist by the side of the fine old English name, 
Fairfax, from Mid. Eng. fax, hair. 
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Other chapters, such as those on “ Phonetic Accidents,” 
“ Folk-Etymology,” “Words and Places,” “Words of 
Popular Manufacture,” are no less full of hints and 
information. The pleasure which Professor Weekley 
(whose name should be very familiar to readers of THE 
ACADEMY) has taken in his work is obvious, and it is 
a pleasure which, unlike many writers whose theme 
holds possibilities of dryness, he is able to transmit to 
his readers fully and without any striving after the 
effect of a spurious or forced wit. On almost every 
page he stimulates thought, as when he notes the sur- 
prising number of Latin words used constantly in every- 
day speech in their unaltered form—e.g., animal, genius, 
index, premium, tribunal, miser, complex, pauper, etc. 
No student should miss this book, and it is so charm- 
ingly written that the man who is not a student, but 
only a seeker after casual entertainment, may find it 
vastly more to his taste than the latest novel. 





Ireland and Freedom 


The Nonconformist Treason; or, The Sale of the Emerald 
Isle. By Micnagt J. F. McCartuy. (William Black- 
wood and Sons. 6s.) 


THE preface of this book opens by saying that it 
is written in no spirit of hostility to the historic 
position of British Nonconformity, and having thus dis- 
charged his conscience the author proceeds to let himself 
go in a way that will gladden the hearts of all opponents 
of Home Rule. Strong language seems a characteristic 
of this controversy, although generally strong language 
by an advocate indicates a weak case; but Mr. McCarthy 
has no fear of such criticism, for he says :— 


The typical representatives of political Noncon- 
formity to-day have deserted the great principle of 
religious freedom for which Bright and Chamberlain 
stood, and in alliance with Irish political Romanism 
are stumping the country, week days and Sabbath 
days, for the purpose of forcing the Lords and the 
Sovereign to put Ireland under the sway of that 
greatest of all sacerdotal tyrannies from which they 
themselves have escaped with infinite difficulty. 


Mr. McCarthy is refreshingly candid, and states that 
Lord Pirrie describes himself as “ an exile from Erin,” but 
gives it as his (the author’s) opinion that he is an utterly 
non-representative man to-day as a so-called Protestant 
Home Ruler, just as he was a thoroughly representative 
man in 1886 and 1893, when he was a Protestant 
Unionist, and that he is now an Ishmael in Protestant 
Ireland. Mr. Birrell, Mr. Horne and other lights of the 
English Home Rule party all come in for criticism. 

Later, the author asks: — 


Are British Nonconformists so bereft of patriotism 
that for the sake of transferring the small sum of 
#180,000 a year from Welsh incumbents to Welsh 
local Boards they will destroy our United Parlia- 
ment and United Government to which we owe it 
that these islands and the Empire have prospered so 
amazingly? Nero wrote verses by the light from 





blazing Rome. This is burning the United Kingdom 
to give light for a pettifogging sectarian gamble. 

To make Mr. Redmond Governor of Ireland under 
the Roman ecclesiastics is too dear a price for the 
Welsh tin whistle. ; 


This is quite a fair sample of Mr. McCarthy’s style ; 
he goes very thoroughly into the whole question of 
Home Rule, with interesting chapters on the history 
bearing on the subject. 

He seems in his own mind to give the Catholic party 
credit for honesty in not disguising their aims and am- 
bitions; but with regard to the “Nonconformist 
Traitors,” as he calls them, one imagines he must have 
in his mind the prophet Balaam, who knew perfectly 
well what his duty was, and yet tried to cozen his per- 
verted conscience to approve of his doing something 
exactly opposite, all for a paltry expectation of reward. 
Balaam was only brought to his senses by physical pain 
and strong words from an ass. Who will take the place 
of the ass, and bring back the Nonconformist conscience 
to a sense of the ignoble part it is playing in this unholy 
alliance with Romanists and Home Rulers, time will 
show. 





The Oriental Mind 


Intellectual and Political Currents in the Far East. By 
Proressor Paut S. Reiscu. (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Boston and New York. $2 net.) 

PROFESSOR REINSCH, of Wisconsin University, an 

authority on Political Science, has written a number 

of works on politics, governments and administration : 
if they are as full of information and observation as 
the book before us he deserves the acknowledgments 
of his countrymen and the reading public. In this 
volume he has collected his thoughts and notes on 
the world drama which is being enacted in the Far 

East: he makes no claim to originality or to prophecy : 

his position is that of an independent watcher of 

events, of facts and their interpretations; time alone 
can show whether his diagnosis is correct. His sub- 
ject admits of consideration under the headings Asia, 

India, China and Japan. But there are features com- 

mon to them all. One is that within living memory, 

and more particularly during the pfesent generation, the 
torpid Eastern hemisphere has begun to move, has 
taken new life, and is exhibiting developments of which 
no one can see the further outcome. Another is that 
the Asiatic mind has a bent towards mysticism, arising 
from the constant presence of overawing natural pheno- 
mena; it yearns for the realisation of the universal 
spirit or force. Again, to the Oriental, soul life will 
always be more important than bodily existence. 
With their preference for spirituality, religion and 
philosophy, Orientals have given but little attention to 
practical facts, and their appreciation of accuracy and 
veracity has often been doubted. Buddhism, which 
has passed through various phases, has become the 
greatest unifying force in Eastern: Asia: the author 
regards Asiatic unity as compatible with Western 
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ideals, through the general life of humanity. In India 
he observes a great stirring of social life, the awaken- 
ing of new national forces, with appeals of the Hindus 
to their Bhagavad Gita and its advocacy of the 
morality of action together with the ideal of renunciation. 
The Hindus see the highest energy in intellectual and 
spiritual force, and interpret renunciation as the highest 
virtue. China, on the other hand, the land of peaceful 
resistance, of non-assertion, is fast becoming military 
under new teaching. Japan, “the true apostle of 
energism in the Orient,’ has evolved a fusion of 
Buddhism and Confucianism with the code of Bushido 
and suicide. Hero worship prevails in India and Japan, 
a great man being held to be a direct impersonation 
of the divine spirit. 

To emulate the West, the Orient seeks mas- 
tery over external nature, but retains its innate 
belief in spirituality as the salvation of the world. 
Professor Reinsch has rightly noticed the mis- 
taken form of the literary education introduced into 
India, which has had the undesigned result of giving 
India a common language in English. His sympathies 
are obviously with the educated classes, and he has to 
some purpose studied the careers and qualifications of 
many of their intellectual leaders. In advocating a 
greater liberality in granting them official appointments, 
he has not sufficiently recognised the extent of the 
recent changes in the councils or the responsibilities of 
the Government, which necessitate cautious advances. 
Good as his information generally is, he is wrong in 
his reference to “the advisory Councils of the Indian 
Government,” for, as a fact, such bodies, though dis- 
cussed, never came into existence. 


In his chapter on the Chinese Reform Move- 
ment, the author recognises the political attitude 
of the public conscience, the influence of Euro- 
pean social and political ideals, and the ten- 
dency to substitute and apply European experience. 
The Chinese nation has awakened to the sense of its 
mistaken policy in the past, with a strong impulse to- 
wards parliamentary and representative government as 
the remedy. But the deposition of the Manchu dynasty 
has been effected since this book was written, and the 
establishment of the Chinese Republic has come sooner 
than the author could anticipate. The abolition of the 
immemorial system of examinations shows the length 
to which reformers will go. The country is going 
through a crisis of its existence, and, when parliamen- 
tary institutions have been achieved, it is well said, the 
real work of China will have just begun. 


The intellectual life in Japan represents the effects of 
Western thought on the basis of national predilections. 
European models have been largely adopted, but 
Japanese imagination continues to reveal itself in many 
directions—for instance, in the drama and literature. 
At the same time the most popular tendency of 
thought among students is towards naturalism. Many 
seek refuge in a materialistic philosophy of life. In 
politics attempts to introduce the party system have 
not been successful, and “while parliamentarism has 





been disappointing in all parts of the world it has been 
especially ineffectual in Japan.” The Privy Council, 
as the direct adviser of the Emperor, has become the 
real guardian of the destinies of Japan. Public action 
rests on the principle of authority rather than on 
popular consent ; this principle threatens to become ex- 
cessively developed. The Japanese State is not only 
military and bureaucratic, but also monopolistic, as 
many important institutions, such as the railways, are 
directly connected with the Government. Professor 
Reinsch’s book is so full of matter that it is hardly pos- 
sible to do more than select some of the most prominent 
points to ‘which he has drawn attention. It is plain 
that there are forces at work in the East which the 
West cannot afford to overlook. The countries men- 
tioned must be thoroughly understood before our rela- 
tions With them can be satisfactory. 





Shorter Reviews 


The Military Danger of Home Rule for Ireland. By 
Major-GENERAL SiR Tuomas Fraser, K.C.B., 
C.M.G. (John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 


S a short and, in a volume of 114 pages, necessarily 

condensed history of Ireland, General Fraser’s little 

book is to be commended, but we cannot say as much 
for his conclusions. 

We are asked to believe that because a century or 
so ago a certain section of the Irish people invited 
foreign co-operation against England, to-day, if Home 
Rule is granted, there is a grave danger of that 
distressful country again turning to a foreign foe and 
offering Ireland as a stepping-stone for the invasion of 
England. That is to say, a nation which for a hundred 
years and more has consistently fought for her own 
legislative freedom would willingly put herself under the 
heel of a Continental Power to enable her to pay off old 
scores against Great Britain. The Irish temperament 
may be mercurial and irresponsible, but we refuse to 
believe that even with unlimited power in their hands, 
which, of course, the proposed Bill does not give, the 
people of Ireland could be guilty of such supreme 
foolishness. Whatever may be the merits or demerits 
of the Home Rule Bill, and it is only fair to General 
Fraser to say that his book was published before its 
terms were known—the day is long past when Ireland 


| may become the plaything of the Jacobins and their 


friends in either hemisphere. 

While the author goes out of his way to reflect upon 
the unpatriotic action of a handful of Irish-American 
malcontents during the South African War, we look in 
vain for any acknowledgment of the splendid services 
rendered to the Empire during that and other wars by 
the Irish regiments. Can he point to any more loyal 
servants of the King than the Dublin Fusiliers, the 
Munsters, the Connaught Rangers, the Irish Dragoons, 
the Irish Guards, and the Royal Artillery, without refer- 
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ence to the highly-placed Irish officers whose names are 
household words in the British Army? 

As an old soldier, this is hardly generous of Sir 
Thomas Fraser, whose advice, however valuable in the 
councils of war, seems to be a little out of date in regard 
to the military danger of Home Rule. 





La Littérature et les Idées Nouvelles. By ALEXANDRE 
MerRcerREAU. (E. Figuiére and Co., Paris, and 
Stephen Swift and Co., London. 3s. net.) 


M. MERCEREAU is a ubiquitous critic, and his alarums 
and excursions in various parts of the literary battlefield 
leave us gasping with wonder. If he had no more to tell 
us than that MM. Paul Fort, Verhaeren, and Vielé-Griffin 
are among the greatest poets of the age, that much of 
modern literature is indifferent and over-praised, and 
that modern criticism is too levelling in its tendency, 
we should not consider him especially worth reading, 
but his d0u¢ades and his sudden admirations in all sorts 
of unexpected corners make him a distinctly stimulating 
writer. His introduction is a somewhat bewildering 
business ; we are to expect, it seems, a purely personal 
body of criticism, but reposing on all sorts of fixed 
principles, which are to gain value through the honesty 
of their professor. While an é/ite is advancing, the 
masses are retrograding, and “ c’est 4 initier cette masse 
aux belles ceuvres que devrait servir le critique et non 
point a donner 4a tort et 4 travers des conseils a l’auteur, 
ou a classer les genres. S’il n’arrive pas 4 imposer de 
son vivant un génie, son réle est ridicule et vain.” M. 
Mercereau’s method may be roughly described as an 
enlightened anarchy, and he has thunderbolts of scarify- 
ing language ready for use for the incompetent men of 
letters or those who fail to satisfy his canons. We are 
rather puzzled by his attack on the Revue for not 
keeping all its contributions up to the same level. He 
joins light-heartedly and impartially in the brawl of 
Feminism, gives some shrewd knocks to the Latinists 
on behalf of the Moderns, and has some good to say 
of the Futurists. One of his most amusing chapters is 
on modern religions, where, after a formidable list of 
“mancies,” he adds: “Notons en tout cas, avec satis- 
faction, les préoccupations scientifiques du siécle, par ce 
changement de mancie en logie.” 





Traitment Mental et Culture Spirituelle. La Santé et 
VHarmonie dans la Vie Humaine. By Avert L. 
Caillet. (Vigot Fréres, Paris. 4 frs.) 


STRICTLY speaking, this work is not addressed to the 
English-speaking public; yet it may be recommended 
to those who wish for a clear and compendious account 
of the history and procedure of Psychic medicine. We 
doubt if the facts and theories of this movement have 
ever been put in so handy a form. Theory, practice, 
and history stand side by side in these pages, and the 
sources are most conscientiously indicated. The two chief 
authorities referred to as bases of all solid psychical 
science are the hermitic traditions of the Kybalion and 








the writings of the Yogi Ramacharaka. M. Caillet him- 
self is an eclectic, and has a reasonable dread of too 
much uniformity ; he has a grain of reasonableness in his 
composition that is not always to be found in these rare 
altitudes of mental philosophy. 











Fiction 


A Candidate for Truth. By J. D. Beresrorp. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 6s.) 


N reviewing “ The Early History of Jacob Stahl” last 
year, we expressed the hope that Mr. Beresford would 
continue, in his next volume, the story of his hero’s 
career from the extremely interesting point where it 
then terminated, and in this book that hope is gratified. 
Jacob, from being unstable as water, a failure in the 
work of the world, is gradually developing a mind of 
his own, though even now in many emergencies he 
shows himself as something of a milksop. Fresh charac- 
ters are introduced to us in this new phase of Jacob’s 
labours, and perhaps the best part of the story is the 
description of the hero’s difficulties as a blossoming 
advertising agent. His troubles with the firm’s travellers 
are exceedingly well told, and at times are most 
amusing. 

In affairs of the heart, as in his previous stages, he is 
unlucky. With his wife still living, refusing to divorce 
him, he falls in love—he would, of course—and once 
more we are forced to leave him at a critical moment, 
when he and the poor, overworked girl into whose life 
he has brought some brightness have determined to face 
the conventions and try the great experiment together. 
With Jacob’s temperament, we hardly see how this move 
can be anything but disastrous ; but the author promises 
a further instalment of the story in due course. Until 
that comes, final criticism upon what is really a single 
novel in three parts must be withheld; but meanwhile 
we may say that the whole book, as far as we have it 
before us, is of exceptional interest. 





The Victories of Olivia. By Evetyn Suarp. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.) 
OLIVIA occupies barely one-fourth of this volume, which 
is made up of nine stories and sketches of varying 
lengths. Out of them all we prefer the story of “ Peggy 
and the Engineer Man,” and that of Diana, who, having 
forgotten to order a joint of beef, borrowed one from 
the man next door. A joint of beef is rather an 
unpromising introduction to the path that leads to 
matrimony, but Diana was led that way, and the leading 
is wittily and well told. Peggy is a heroine of another, ~ 
more familiar order, a madcap schoolgirl with a lovable 
old aunt—and, at the end, with a future husband in 
the shape of the engineer man, who reduces the rather 
tomboyish Peggy to satisfactory and presentable Mar- 
garet after a number of thrilling episodes, in which 
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ghosts, subterranean passages, and other properties of 
the adventure story have a prominent part. Peggy is 
a real, natural, and very fascinating heroine, and we fell 
in love with her just as easily and naturally as did the 
engineer man. 

Olivia is a being of quite another order—one with a 
belief in the right of woman to be free—quite a 
courageous, clever girl, but hardly likely to win 
sympathy. She strikes us as being liable to develop 
into an exceedingly correct person, able to do her Duty 
and make other people very uncomfortable. Still, the 
history of her victories makes interesting reading. All 
the stories are marked by a bright, vivacious, and enter- 
taining style; the book is breezy and wholesome in 
tone, and makes a refreshing change from the all too 
common “problem” novels of the past few seasons. 





The King’s Kiss: An Historical Romance. By L. M. 
STACPOOLE Kenny. (Digby, Long and Co. 6s.) 


THOSE people who, glancing at the second part of the 
title of this book, imagine that they are going to read 
about some stirring events of history will be rather dis- 
appointed, for although the story is brightly written 
and interesting, the scene might just as well have been 
laid in modern times as in the period chosen—the seven- 
teenth century. The man and women do not take us 
back into the romantic past at all; they appear quite 
modern and up-to-date. We like them all, and although 
the sentiment is laid on with no very light hand, the 
effect s not unpleasing, while a certain amount of charm 
is bound to exist when Irish irresponsibility is allied to 
French vivacity, as it is in the present instance. The 
situations that are handled in the least efficient manner 
are the tragic ones. In two instances at least these are 
led up to very well; the interest is aroused, the sym- 
pathies excited, when suddenly the author, appearing 
to be tired of the state of affairs she has brought about, 
executes a volte-face, and dismisses the matter in a 
few careless words. But there are not sufficient of these 
to mar the book ; Miss Kenny knows where her talent is 
best displayed, and deals mostly with scenes that are not 
beyond her grasp. The general effect, therefore, is 
good, and gives us a romance that is well worth the 
time it takes to read. 





Hector cme By Evetyn Brentwoop. (John Lane. 
6s. 
THIS is a book to be read at a sitting—one which must 
surely stand as a high peak above the level of fiction 
pouring from the presses to-day. We are fascinated 
by Hector Graeme, the queer, twisted-minded subaltern, 
at the outset ; we recognise—to use a banal expression 
—the eccentricities of a genius before many chapters 
are passed, and we pass along the breathless rush of 
the story, sometimes despising, sometimes admiring, and 
sometimes condemning, but never quite liking erratic 
Hector, until the simply told, vivid tragedy of the final 
scene leaves us convinced that here is a writer who has 
drawn and made real a man. Here are real emotions 





and passions, sometimes lurid, not free of the fault of 
overdrawing, but the intense earnestness of the work 
redeems its imperfegtions.. There are no half-lights of 
analysis and dissection of character, no chapters in 
which the reader may ruminate and reflect, for the story 
bears us on like a torrent—out of action character is 
revealed, and that a strong, great character, yet with 
enough of imperfection to prove the author a keen 
student of humanity. The book stirs one’s blood, and 
wakens one to a sight of the fact that men, rather than 
the measures of herds of men, must always rule the 
world. It is strong meat, and there are pages which 
cause us to feel gratitude at the absence of a literary 
censor—the libraries always excepted. Inclusive of its 
faults, we welcome the book, for it is a fine, realistic 
piece of work. 





Music 


O be unable to see what others see and delight 
in, or pretend that they see and delight in, is, 
perhaps, a disadvantage. We have always had a certain 
sympathy with, and pity for, the child in Hans Ander- 
sen’s story, who could not see the magnificent robes 
which the Emperor was said to be wearing. He would 
have been happier had he been able to admire and 
applaud with the crowd which said it saw such beautiful 
apparel. We sometimes find ourselves listening to music 
which appears to send all our neighbours into ecstasy. 
They clap and shout, and recall the performer again 
and again as a reward for a performance which to us, 
unfortunate that we are, has been anything rather than 
delightful. At Queen’s Hall, recently, we saw the great 
building filled with an immense multitude which was 
frantically applauding a tenor singer, Signor Tamini. 
We could not discern any qualities in this singer worthy 
of such unmeasured admiration. His voice was powerful, 
but it was unequal, his temperament was strong, but 
singularly untutored, and he seemed to us to be wanting 
in style and in refinement. Yet had he been Caruso 
himself, his success with his special audience could 
hardly have been greater. A violinist, Mr. Kochanski, 
who appeared at this concert, played with great fluency 
and brilliance, and he was also applauded as if he were 
a Kreisler. In his case we could understand the attitude 
of the audience better than we could in the case of 
Signor Tamini, whose chief title to consideration was 
that he had chosen some good songs and did his best 
to interpret them under circumstances which did not help 
him. 

Again, at Mr. Hammerstein’s Opera House, we had to 
sit, completely unmoved, through the performance of 
Massenet’s “Don Quichotte,” while the large audience 
was clearly in a seventh heaven of enjoyment. Seldom 
have we been present at a more successful premiere, if 
the character of the applause and the number of 
“ recalls ” are absolute evidence of success. When Jenny 
Lind made her memorable first appearance in London 
it was recorded with amazement that she was actually 
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called “not less than three times” before the curtain. 
We think that after each act of “Don Quichotte” the 
performers were called six or eight times, or perhaps 
more. It is true that they had done their work, in most 
instances, very well, and deserved plenty of rational 
praise. M. Lafont acted the Don with remarkable in- 
telligence, and his singing was intelligent, too. M. Dansé 
rather overdid the humours of Sancho, and hardly made 
patent that devotion to his master for which we love 
the foolish squire, but he sang very finely ; Mlle Kerlord, 
though not a good singer, got through the part of 
Dulcinea quite adequately, and both chorus and 
orchestra did their work with spirit and zeal. The 
scenic effects, especially in the second act, were very 
well managed, the clever action of the chief windmill 
transporting the audience with pleasure. We are glad 
to add our testimony to the efficiency of the 
general performance, which must have cost Mr. Ham- 
merstein and his staff a great deal of care and labour, 
and showed how thoroughly well the management can 
organise such a performance for such an opera. 

But in spite of all the cleverness displayed by those 
who undertook to interpret “Don Quichotte,” we were 
conscious only of disappointment and, indeed, distress. 
That rude hands should be laid upon such a work as that 
of Cervantes, that it should be accounted legitimate to 
seize upon the Don and Sancho, and make them serve 
the base uses of such a libretto, is to us distressing. 
Librettists have taken great liberties with some of the 
masterpieces of Shakespeare, but at any rate they have, 
for operatic purposes, told the story in the main as it 
was told before. They have not made new creatures of 
Juliet and Desdemona; they do not transport Romeo 
and Othello to an imaginary forest and kill them there. 
But things of this sort are done in “Don Quichotte,” 
and the garbling and mutilating of one of the greatest 
books in the world seem to us truly regrettable. We 
could hardly bear to look on while this travesty of so 
noble a story was passing before our eyes. It may be 
that many of those in the audience who found the opera 
SO vivacious, so pathetic, so humorous, did not know the 
real Don Quixote. We cannot but hope that those who 
did, who share our love for the immortal novel, shared 
also our pain at its being altered, and cut up, and added 
to—and spoiled. : 

As for the music, it was generally facile, often pretty 
largely sentimental, sometimes sugary, in no instance, as 
far as we could discern, rising to any power of charac- 
terisation ; the windmill scene approached most nearly 
to success of that kind. The scene in the third act, 
where Don Quixote is made to recite a prayer, sur- 
rounded by trembling stage bandits, and accompanied 
by the organ, touched the limit of inappropriateness, 
when connected with such a character as the Don of 
Cervantes. 

It does not matter in the least that here and there 
pleasant touches of orchestration were to be noticed, or 
that in several scenes the music was subdued, in order, 
we suppose, that attention might be concentrated upon 
the acting. A man has no business, we say it with all 





respect to the distinguished composer of “Manon,” to 
set to music a story which claims, even remotely, to be 
based on such a theme as that of Don Quixote, unless 
he has some valid pretension to write music worthy of the 
situations and the characters to be depicted. But 
nothing that either the Don or Sancho sang in the opera 
made us feel that we were being helped to understand 
their characters. We have no special quarrel with the 
music: it flowed along easily enough, and might have 
done very well for some other opera in which the two 
chief characters did not set up to be the well-loved pair 
created by Cervantes. But the gap between the real 
book and the opera is too great. Is it wonderful, then, 
that in spite of the splendid competence of the perform- 
ance, we felt hke Hans Andersen’s child, who could 
not see the clothes that the rest of the company were 
admiring? Buidden to witness a representation of Don 
Quixote, we came away with the impression that in 
spite of clever M. Lafont and M. Dansé, in spite of 
exceptionally good stage-management, in spite of the 
intelligence and “brio” with which the opera was pro- 
duced, we had only seen him stripped of his natural 
garb, surrounded by people who, with the exception of 
Sancho, were unknown to him, paraded in a picture 
which he could not have recognised. How much we 
wish it had been otherwise, that we could have found 
Massenet’s “Don Quichotte” an opera worthy of the 
presentation given it by Mr. Hammerstein! But, alas, 
we could not see the new clothes. 


In the domain of more serious music, we may note with 
pleasure the return to London of that very able organi- 
sation which is known as the St. Petersburg Quartet. 
These players have given a programme which consisted 
of works by Tchaikovsky, the Quartet in F major, a 
number of songs, rendered with complete success by: 
Mlle V. Philosophoff, and the Elegiac Trio. In the 
latter their pianist, Mr. Hans Ebell, played with a hard 
touch, and a rather overwhelming style, so that the 
ensemble was not very satisfactory, but the Quartet was 
wonderfully done. Mr. F. S. Kelly has given an orchestral 
concert, at which he played the Concerto of Schumann, 
and that of Beethoven in G, with real musicianship, 
being admirably seconded by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
under Sir Henry Wood. A first performance in London 
was given of his Serenade for Flute and Small Orches- 
tra, an agreeable piece, which does not, however, tell 
us much that is new. Londoners can hardly be too 
thankful that Sefior Casals is just now making frequent 
appearances, and that he is “at the top of his form.” 
His playing (with him Mr. Rubinstein) of Brahms’ first 
Violoncello Sonata will long remain in our memory. 
This is a work which most violoncellists make so dull by 
their conscientious efforts to present it as something 
profound that for some years we have striven to avoid 
listening to it. As played by Sefior Casals, its first two 
movements become poetry of a romantic character so 
delicate as to be almost ethereal, and the last movement 
is quite robbed of its terrors. Casals certainly clothes 
everything he plays with new and. exquisite fabrics of 
beauty. 
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The Theatre 


The Theatre in Eyre 


HE Theatre in Eyre, that itinerant theatre, 
produced two new plays at Crosby Hall, 
More’s Garden, Chelsea, on Friday, May 1/7, 
under the direction of Mr. Philip Carr. In the 
afternoon the performance was devoted to “The 
Schemers,” by Francis Macnamara, described as a 
comedy in one act. The plot, as nearly as we could 
guess, dealt with the attempt of Bartholomew Madder’s 
sons to marry their only sister to the company-promoting 
Mr. Otley, and also at the same time to ensure and con- 
solidate the family connection with the estate at Bar- 
borrow. The characters were pushed on and off the 
stage with tremendous celerity to assist in discussions, 
proposals (both business and matrimonial), refusals (also 
of both), counter-proposals, and finally to drive Mr. Otley 
into the ready arms of Lucy’s governess. In the words 
of one of the unfortunates, it was all “ coming in and out 
like a dog at a fair.” The action passed as rapidly as 
that of a cinematograph play, but the intervals of ex- 
planatory letterpress which are associated with the latter 
were very sorely missed. Mr. Julius Knight, as Mr. 
Otley, struggled valiantly through an hour which in- 
cluded two proposals of marriage on his own account 
and one on the part of Lucy. What a terrible hour 
fora mere man! Mr. H. A. Saintsbury as Mr. Madder, 
and Miss Cathleen Nesbitt as Lucy, also did their utmost 
to make the story live. 

“Would you like a wife like me?” inquired Julia 
Campiani of Costanzo Monticelli, her lover’s partner, 
and his reply was, “ That’s another question.” This 
aptly sums up the impressions of “The Ideal Wife,” a 
three-act comedy translated from the Italian of Marco 
Praga, which was produced at the evening performance. 
Julia, with a dexterity worthy of Mr. Charles Hawtrey, 
kept a perfect equilibrium between two loves—the in- 
tellectual love for Campiani, her husband, and the 
‘sexual love for Velati, a Milan lawyer. Velati, who has 
matrimonial intentions elsewhere, endeavours to end the 
alliance by arousing in Julia’s mind the fears of dis- 
covery by her unsuspecting husband. Unhappily for 
‘Velati, by means of a tell-tale blotting pad and mirror— 
‘surely too ancient a device—she unmasks his secret dur- 
ing a visit to the lawyer’s chambers. This promised an 
interesting dénouement, but the last act, that bugbear of 
‘dramatists, merely brought about a bargain by which 
‘Velati received his freedom provided there was no 
‘sudden severance of his friendship with the Campianis. 
Miss, Ada Potter’s Julia was a charming study of that 
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lady’s subtlety, but Mr. N. J. Hannen portrayed the 
three parts of diplomacy to one of fear making up the 
character of Velati in the inverse proportions. Mr. 
Henry Austin and Mr. P. Perceval Clark gave finished 
performances of the parts of Campiani and Monticelli 
respectively. The translation of the play, originally 
produced by Duse, was by Mrs. T. C. Crawford. 





Miss Margaret Morris at Crosby 
Hall 


IT seems paradoxical to suggest that it is rather too late 
to write an appreciation of that notable young artist, 
Miss Margaret Morris. The dances in Sir Herbert Tree’s 
revival of “King Henry VIII,” arranged by Miss Morris, 
and in Miss Marie Brema’s revival of “ Orpheus,” are well 
known to the general public, and it was to a large and 
enthusiastic audience at +Crosby Hall, Chelsea, on 
Monday afternoon, May 20, that this versatile young 
lady presented an interesting programme of Greek 
dances. Miss Morris was assisted by her company of 
girls and children who have been trained on the Hel- 
lenic system of dancing, as reconstructed by Mr. Ray- 
mond Duncan. Especially pleasing were Miss Morris's 
interpretations of the Nocturne from Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” music, and of Debussy’s 
“ Arabesque.” The entire recital was a delightful 
evidence of the artist’s great taste and initiative. 





Art 


The French Gallery 


I° is probably not yet realised by the world at large 

that when the artistic accounts of this era have been 
struck, one of the most notable names in its roll of 
honour will be that of Josef Israels. By some he is 
already adjudged to a high place among the masters of 
a not very distinguished age; to others, less well ac- 
quainted with his works, the fine representative collec- 
tion shown by Messrs. Wallis at the French Gallery will 
come as something of a revelation. Moving, perhaps, 
within a somewhat limited range, Josef Israels illus- 
trated every phase of the art which it included almost to 
perfection. It was said once of Garrick, by a countryman 
seeing him play for the first time, that there was not 
much to admire in him, for he had all the easy parts— 
he carried himself, in fact, just as ordinary people would 
do in similar circumstances. This truest art, this ars 
celare artem, Israels has; you can never lay your finger 
on this or that subtle stroke and say just here and thus 
was the effect produced. It has all the ease and sim- 
plicity of perfect technique. But behind it all is the 
hand and brain of a master, the like of whom is not 
often seen. 

In this collection of some hundred and fifty pictures 
most of the principal stages of the artist’s development 
are to be traced. His life was all progress. He never 
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fell into a mannerism and repeated it indefinitely because 
it paid. Not for him were MacWhirter’s silver birches 
or Marcus Stone’s willowy ladies or Goodall’s intermin- 
able Eastern skies. He painted intelligently and truthfully 
and with ever-deepening sympathy the humble peasant 
life which he knew so well, and which enacted itself 
daily before his eyes. With the true Dutch instinct he 
saw and set down the beauty of cottage homes within 
and without. He extenuated nothing of their bareness ; 
there is no seeking after the false picturesque, none of 
the maudlin sentiment which would disguise the cruel 
hardness of the peasant’s existence or the deadening 
struggle of making ends meet. But he does see and 
depict, and as his age advanced he did so in ever increas- 
ing measure, the quiet heroism of their lives, the gallant 
struggle against depressing conditions, and the genuine 
human touches which from time to time irradiate such 
lives with gleams of glory from a higher sphere. 

In the collection at the French Gallery we have two 
specimens of the painter’s earliest work, wholly different 
in style and execution from his later manner, but show- 
ing his devotion to those minutize which may be said 
to form the basis of a solid and enduring technique. 
The large-scale picture entitled “ Meditation” is believed 
to have been painted about 1841, when the painter was 
still a boy in his teens. It is executed with the smoothness 
of the Early Victorian school and the full and minute 
detail of the Pre-Raphaelites. But the draughtsmanship 
is superb, and the draperies are faultless ; the colouring, 
too, and the modelling of the face and bust are quite 
wonderful for so young a painter—pure, straightforward, 
and wonderfully truthful. Probably from the same 
model was painted a similar study of “A Bather,” of 
about the same date, but it is not so good a piece of 
work, and is more suggestive of Etty than anyone else. 
Twenty years later, in 1861, he painted “The Depar- 
ture,” again on Early Victorian lines, with every figure 
and every detail sharply and clearly defined; but there 
is in it a sense of light which foreshadowed his wonder- 
ful later mastery of atmosphere, and his colours are 
harmonious though somewhat bright. Thereafter he 
advanced rapidly towards truth of insight, boldness in 
the handling of subtle tints, and suppression of irre- 
levant detail. He rejoiced, as time went on, to strike 
with masterly ease the highest and the deepest notes in 


the gamut of colour. Nobody could better indicate: 


brilliant sunshine on sea and sand ; nobody could repro- 
duce more boldly the dark shadows of an ill-lit interior 
or the sombre tones created by sullen rain-clouds and 
flying storm; alike in oils and water-colours he pro- 
duces effects of wetness under all atmospheric conditions 
with superb art, which looks simple because it is so 
Superb. Of such, perhaps, the best specimens in this 
exhibition are “Sailing the Toy Boat” (8), which be- 
longs to his middle period; a glorious water-colour 
which he calls “ The Toy Boat ” (43), a later work ; and 
“Playmates” (38), in all three of which, and mostly, 
perhaps, in the first named, the water is wonderful. We 
should mention, too, the studies of peasant girls sitting 
on the sand-dunes looking out to sea, of which there are 
several, that reflect the pathetic sadness of their lot, and 








the sense of ever-threatening calamity; while of interiors, 
perhaps those numbered 35, 39, and 17 are among the 
best—but the quality of the artist’s work is so even that 
to make a selection for praise is exceptionally difficult. 
One or two studies of his Jewish co-religionists (5 and 
12) are also to be mentioned. The truth is that there is 
not a picture in this collection that can be overlooked. 

Most pathetic of all, and most impressive, is the 
artist’s portrait of himself a year or two before the close 
of his long life. One sees a shrunken, half-length 
figure, with small eyes, weather-beaten complexion, and 
ill-cut white beard, a straight but expressive mouth, clad 
in brown velveteen, and crowned with a battered hat, 
standing unpretentiously against a stormy sky, through 
which is a slight glint of golden light. Two shadowy 
figures detach themselves from the sombre background, 
one a king, crowned, leaning his head wearily on his 
hand, while his spear leans idly against the rock behind 
him; and the other, slightly higher in the picture, a 
seated figure holding a harp, with its face turned away 
towards the light that struggles through the riven cloud. 
The old man’s story could not be better told. He 
realised the kingly ambitions with which he started life ; 
they had been worth pursuing, and they had been in 
no small measure fulfilled; but insight and fulfilment 
brought only satiety and weariness to the aged pilgrim. 
His best self now looks forward in hope to a future 
beyond the mystery of the dusky cloud, and the light 
which breaks fitfully through the dim mystery behind 
the veil; and in that quenchless faith he struggles on 
past the gallant ending of a great career to something 
nobler still. 





At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


OOKING back on the week two incidents stand 
out prominently: The first was Winston 
Churchill’s quiet reply to the German Navy Bill that 
he would certainly have to present a supplementary 
estimate and draw on the reserve of last year. The 
second was Lloyd George’s outburst on the Welsh Bill, 
with which I will deal presently. 

On Wednesday the Prime Minister was conciliatory. 
If his friends, the Liberal Churchmen, thought 13s. 4d. 
was too much to take, come what did they think? He 
would be happy to consider the matter in Committee. He 
made one or two dry little jests—he referred to the 
“contingent halo” which would so becomingly encircle 
the brow of McKenna, and then shocked some serious 
minds by bunching together St. Augustine, St. Columba, 
and—Joseph Smith of Mormon fame! The end of his 
speech was the best part of it, for in a tone of sincerity 
he said that he was attached to the teachings of the 
Church of England, and had honestly done his best as 
her Trustee. The whole House warmly applauded this 
because (although, as he said, he would be sorry to 
submit himself to an examination in orthodoxy) every- 
one feels he has made excellent ecclesiastical appoint- 
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ments ; probably because he can look at the matter from 
a detached point of view. 

Geo. Cave followed; lie was as quiet, as conversa- 
tional and as modest as ever; but there was the same 
convincing force that gives him such power in the House, 
and people make a mental note to cut his speech out of 
the Times in the morning for future reference and use 
as if the arguments were their own. 

On Thursday the Debate commenced on a high plane. 
Lord Hugh Cecil for several reasons has lost a good deal 
of the power he once had over the House, but this after- 
noon he recaptured it. He was as moderate as Mr. 
Asquith had been the night before, but slightly contemp- 
tuous. If a wrong had been done 300 years ago was it 
right to repeat it now? Did two wrongs make a right? 
He could understand, although not agree with, the pro- 
position that the property belonged to the Roman 
Catholics, but he could not agree that funds dedicated 
to religious uses should be used for museums and free 
libraries. He contended that because the great majority 
of the clergy and the bulk of the laity had decided in 
the sixteenth century to reform the Church, they were 
no less in fact and in deed the Catholic Church. He 
admitted that there might be good Radicals who be- 
lieved they were doing right, but “good people often 
do very wicked things,” and history would disapprove 
of the persecution by Nonconformity. 

I think this well-reasoned speech annoyed Lloyd 
George more than anything else in the Debate. He’s 
like an indiarubber ball, “the more you hit him the 
higher he bounces,” and Hugh Cecil’s hits had been very 
quiet, but very skilful. The Chancellor knew that the 
debate on the whole had gone against the Government— 
that a great many earnest men behind him felt the whole 
thing rather paltry and likely to do a good deal of 
unforeseen harm. Men are swayed by different reasons ; 
some Liberal Churchmen feel it is downright wicked, 
and some electioneerers feel that it is bad tactics. Lloyd 
George knew this and felt that a great effort was re- 
quired to bring the waverers back. 

With white face he commenced and worked himself 
into a passion of hate and scorn. In private life, as a 
travelling companion, or in the smoking room, no one 
can be more charming than this little Welshman. He 
is interesting and genial to his worst opponents; but 
on the platform, and occasionally in the House, he seems 
to lose all control over himself and “ go fantee.” 

He described scenes in the Highlands of Wales; he 
spoke as if all the Nonconformist Chapels were up in the 
bleak mountains, while the Churches were nestling 
snugly in the valleys. The people in these lonely parts 
required more service for the sick; he sketched a vivid 
picture of peasants lying awake in their cottages and 
hearing the thundering hoofs of a horse along the road, 
knowing that it was the doctor, riding hard to struggle 
with death, since on no other errand would he be sent 
for. 

He spoke of duties that would be more faithfully 
carried out by County Councils than the Church. “ What 
about the Swansea Schools?” shouted someone; and 





when he pictured the religious shepherd a voice under 
the gallery unkindly mentioned “ Dartmoor.” 

He rambled on—at the Reformation the Catholic 
Church had been robbed, monasteries, altars, alms- 
houses ; they robbed the poor—they robbed the dead— 
and now accused us of robbing God when their fingers 
are dripping with the (I am certain he was going to 
say blood, but he hesitated for an instant and substi- 
tuted) fat of sacrilege. This was an anti-climax ; some- 
body laughed. The idea was repulsively unctuous and 
exaggerated ; he had tried to curdle our blood and our 
blood refused to coagulate. 


Bonar Law poured cold contempt on the speech; he 
defended the Duke of Devonshire, whom Lloyd George 
had craftily singled out for attack; he described the 
speech as the most extraordinary performance he had 
ever heard. The Chancellor had done it before on the 
platform, but this was the first sample the House had 
seen of the real Limehouse manner. 

McKenna wound up as ineptly as he began. He was 
the only one who would not give credit for the work the 
Church in Wales is now doing. The excitement over 
the divisions was intense. A well-known Radical said 
*to me, “I should not be surprised if we did not get more 
than 60.” Imagine their delight, therefore, when on the 
closure being put the majority ran up to 89; somewhat 
chastened when it unexpectedly ran down to 81 on the 
division for the second reading. For some reason best 
known to themselves eight Unionists had abstained in 
the first division. The 80 Irishmen, who had not taken 
part in or listened to a word of the debate, had been 
urged to come over from Ireland to vote the Churchmen 
down. I do not know how many obediently tramped 
through the Government lobby, but in any case it was 
not a division to be proud of. Perhaps the eight ab- 
stainers wanted to emphasize the fact that the real 
majority was 1! 

On Friday the House turned to other things. 
A Unionist Member brought in a Bill for the 
better management of the feeble-minded. That incor- 
rigible Tory, Sir Frederick Banbury, was against the Bill, 
which was strange, because he proved to his own satis- 
faction that with the Bill it would be possible for the 
doctors to get Mr. Lloyd George confined in a home: 
inasmuch as a feeble-minded person was defined as 
one “who did injury to himself or harm to others.” 
Many people considered that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with the Insurance Bill had done “injury to 
others,” while those of his own party considered that he 
had “done harm to himself.” The Bill, however, in 
spite of this, was read a second time without a division. 

On Monday our invertebrate Home Secretary gave 
way to the pressure of the new Labour paper and 
Socialists, and reduced the sentences on Tom Mann and 
Bowman to two months instead of the six they were 
given by experienced tribunals for inciting soldiers to 
mutiny. In the evening Herbert Samuel gave an in- 
teresting account of the doings of the Post Office for 
the past year, and foreshadowed what he hoped to do 


| in the future. He is a very clever young man, and ought 
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to go far, but he irritates men by a superior smile and a 
certain priggishness of manner which he may grow out 
of or which may grow upon him ; but it is certainly due 
to him to say that he is an enlightened Postmaster who 
takes evident interest in his work and its development. 

At 11 o'clock there was another scare. Misled by a 
chance word (I fear, intentionally) dropped in the Lobby, 
the Chief Whip took alarm and 130 Radicals came 
pouring back from party, dinner and dance; but they 
were not needed ; it was a false alarm. 

On Tuesday Sydney Buxton defended his department 
in apologetic tones—re the Titanic. He naturally 
sheltered himself behind the enquiry and refused to go 
into matters sub judice, but he failed to use the most 
obvious argument that, thanks to the care exercised by 
the great lines in the past, seventeen million passengers 
have been carried across the Atlantic and only six lives 
lost in I do not know how many years. 





Enquiry or Star Chamber? 
By E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 


ure fair-minded person must deplore what passed 

at the proceedings of the Tztanic Court of Enquiry 
last week. The Court was constituted by the Board 
of Trade, acting under pressure of public opinion, to 
enquire into the causes which brought about the disaster 
to the Titanic and the resulting heavy loss of life. It 
was surely never intended that it should resolve itself 
into a species of Court of Star Chamber to torture 
witnesses who were fortunate enough to survive, and to 
cast the gravest reflections on their characters and con- 
duct during those two tragic hours which elapsed after 
the Titanic received her death-wound. Still less was 
the Court constituted that efforts might be made by 
irresponsible counsel, who have never known any emer- 
gency except the belated arrival of briefs, to stir up 
class against class in order to prove that undue prefer- 
ence was shown to the aristocrat and the wealthy. Yet 
almost the whole of last week’s evidence was taken up 
in endeavouring to prove, both by counsel on behalf of 
the Crown and by various other counsel representing 
Seamen’s Unions, Stokers’ Unions, and third class pas- 
sengers, that Sir Cosmo and Lady Duff-Gordon were 


responsible for the fact that Lifeboat No. 1 only con- 


tained twelve persons instead of its full complement 
of 40. 

Torquemada never placed his victims more unfairly 
on the rack of the Inquisition than have Sir Cosmo and 
Lady Duff-Gordon been placed on the rack of cross- 
examination. Every counsel, from the Attorney-General, 
Sir Rufus Isaacs (from whom one at least expected some 
semblance of fair play), to Mr. Harbinson, who put the 
climax on the proceedings by his scandalous question : 
“That is to say, you considered when you were safe 
yourself, all the others might perish? ”—at which point 
Lord Mersey saw fit to intervene for the first time, has 
endeavoured to prove by the most skilful cross-question- 
ing, by suggestio falsi, and by every other weapon in 





the armoury of the skilled cross-examiner, that Sir 
Cosmo Duff-Gordon induced the crew of No. 1 Life- 
boat to row away from the sinking ship by offering them 
£5 apiece. There is not one tittle of evidence to sup- 
port this derogatory aspersion. The whole story rests 
on the belated declaration of a stoker called Henrickson, 
that when someone suggested going back to pick up 
those struggling in the water Lady Duff-Gordon re- 
marked “there was danger of their being swamped,” 
and that she was supported in this attitude by Sir 
Cosmo Duff-Gordon. Henrickson’s evidence of this 
imaginary conversation is not supported by a single 
other person in the boat, all of whom deny they ever 
heard any suggestion to go back, with the exception of a 
fireman called Taylor, who says he heard this sugges- 
tion, but has not the least idea who made it. Able 
seaman Symons, who was in charge of the boat, assumed 
full responsibility for all that occurred, and declared on 
oath that in his considered opinion it would have been 
most dangerous to have ventured amongst the drowning 
multitude, and that he refrained from doing so in order 
to preserve the lives of those on board. 


Now we come to the incident of the £5 notes, of 
which so much has been made. What are the plain 
facts? Long after the cries of the drowning had ceased 
the stoker Taylor, who was sitting on the same thwart 
with Sir Cosmo, turned to him and spoke about the loss 
of his kit, whereupon Sir Cosmo, taking compassion on 
the unfortunate plight of these men, who had lost every- 
thing they possessed in this world, offered them £5 
apiece with which to purchase immediate necessities, 
and said he would cable the news of their safety to 
their relations. Was there ever a more natural action 
for a gentleman to take? Would not anyone who had 
been almost miraculously preserved from a fate which 
had overwhelmed so many have adopted the same 
course? Yet on account of this harmless act of grati- 
tude and charity Sir Cosmo has been held up to public 
vilification, and every unworthy motive has been attri- 
buted to him, not only by the counsel for the Crown, but 
by the lesser lights who, taking their cue from the 
attitude of their seniors, have also sought to make Sir 
Cosmo a victim. But all the efforts of the counsel for 
the prosecution (for they can only be described as such) 
failed to prove that either Sir Cosmo or Lady Duff- 
Gordon had ever said a single word against going back, 
or that they had attempted to induce the crew to row 
away from the scene of the disaster by offering them a 
monetary reward. 

Thus thwarted in his aims in one direction, the 
counsel engaged in the case sought to catch him 
in another. Sir Cosmo was attacked, not because 
he had suggested allowing those struggling in the water 
to drown, but for having failed to order the boat to 
go back and pick up as many as it would hold. Every 
effort was made to prejudice the case against him. He 
was told openly that he had behaved in an ungentle- 
manly and cowardly manner, and accused of having 
made no effort to save anyone else once his own 
safety was assured. Is there any evidence whatsoever 
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to support this allegation? Sir Cosmo and Lady Duff- 
Gordon owed their places in No. 1 Lifeboat simply to 
a fortunate chance which caused them to be standing 
by the only remaining boat on the ship just as it was 
being lowered. There were no other passengers about 
with the exception of two American gentlemen and 
their own secretary; Mr. Murdock, the Chief Officer, 
was filling it up with the stokers and crew. He readily 
accorded places to the Duff-Gordons and the other pas- 
sengers who were present, and then personally super- 
intended the lowering of the boat, and apparently gave 
vague orders to row about two hundred yards away and 
await events. The evidence as to how far the boat 
actually went from the ship is very conflicting, varying 
from one hundred to one thousand yards. It was prob- 
ably nearer the latter figure than the former. In this 
position No. 1 Lifeboat remained until the Titanic sank. 

The appalling nature of the catastrophe seems to have 
unnerved all. Horsewell, who, with the exception of 
Symons, was the only other sailor in the boat, admitted 
that it never occurred to him to go back and rescue any- 
one, and declares that no one ever made such a suggestion. 
When pressed he declared his mind was so muddled by 
what he had gone through that he could not recall 
clearly anything that happened. This seems to have 
been the state of all on board; they seem to have 
temporarily lost their heads, and to have rowed aim- 
lessly about without knowing what they were doing 
or where they were going. Some of the witnesses even 
declare that the boat did put back and endeavour to 
pick up some of those struggling in the water, but they 
could find no one. All this may be regrettable, but 
it is surely insufficient evidence on which to build a 
grave accusation of cowardice and _ callousness. 
Imagine the lot of these unfortunate people. Two 
hours before they had been comfortably asleep on board 


a ship which experts declared to be practically unsink- 


able. They suddenly found themselves, slightly clad, 
bundled into a small boat on a dark night in an almost 
Arctic atmosphere. They were all strangers of different 
nationalities, professions, and classes. There was no 
officer or person accustomed to command, capable of 
giving orders or organising the rowers, and fixing on 
some point for which to make. There is no evidence 
to show that anyone in No. 1 Lifeboat, at the moment 
the Titanic sank, knew how many people were on 
board the boat or how many she would hold. She was 
encumbered with oars, masts, and sails. In the darkness 
of the night she seemed tiny, forlorn, and crowded, and 
all on board knew that if a sea got up they were 
doomed to a watery grave. No wonder seaman Horse- 
well declared in his evidence that he could recall nothing 
clearly at the moment the Titanic sank. That was the 
state of mind of everyone. 


Take the case of Lady Duff-Gordon. She had behaved 
with devotion and heroism, having refused the offer of 
a place in one of the first boats, preferring to remain 
and take her chances with her husband. In the boat 
she became violently sea-sick, which everyone with an 
ounce of experience knows unbalances the mind and 











causes the sufferer to lose all interest in his or her 
surroundings. Yet in spite of these indisputable facts 
every effort has been made by counsel to prove that 
she deliberately advised the crew to refrain from 
venturing amongst the drowning multitude, as they 
might be swamped. Even if she had done so—and 
there is not a whit of evidence to support the assertion 
that she ever said anything—her conduct would be 
quite comprehensible to those who have themselves 
suffered from the most distressing and nerve-destroying 
of all complaints. Let us see, for instance; how an 
acknowledged hero behaved under similar circum- 
stances. 


Recall what happened in 1798 on board the Van- 
guard, Nelson’s flagship, when she was caught in a 
terrible storm in the Bay of Naples. The Queen of 
Naples was on board with her children, also Emma, 
Lady Hamilton. The ship was in grave danger of 
sinking or of being cast on the rocks. The scenes 
inside Nelson’s cabin were awful, and only Lady 
Hamilton kept her head and endeavoured to comfort 
the others. The Queen of Naples’ son died from sea- 
sickness in her arms. What was the hero doing all 
this while? Did he go on deck and do his utmost to 
save the ship? Did he stay below and endeavour to 
ease the fears of his guests? Nota bit of it. He was 
so overwhelmed with sea-sickness himself that he 
retired to his bunk, took not the slightest interest 
in the ship or in his lady friends, and remained 
there until the storm had abated. Yet Nelson 
has the highest monument in London as one of the 
greatest heroes of all times, and poor Lady Duff- 
Gordon, for behaving in exactly the same way under 
similar circumstances, is accused of cowardice, and 
is threatened with a boycott of her dress-making 
establishment. Sir Cosmo himself was busily engaged 
in looking after his wife and in endeavouring to reassure 
her—doing far more in fact than Nelson ever attempted 
to do under similar circumstances for the Queen of 
Naples and Lady Hamilton. Yet Nelson remains on 
his pedestal in Trafalgar Square and Sir Cosmo is held 
up before the public as a miserable, selfish poltroon. 
Such is counsel’s idea of fair play. 

If on that tragic night no one in No. 1 Lifeboat 
displayed the very highest qualities of courage or self- 
sacrifice, no one showed themselves possessed of that 
coolness of brain in moments of danger which can 
grasp everything and act as clearly as in normal times, 
has anyone, from the Attorney-General downwards, 
the right to base on this lack of those higher qualities 
an accusation of callousness and cowardice? There 
were other boats only half full; did they go back ? 

The scene in the Court on Friday will never be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. It confirmed 
every word Mr. H. G. Wells has recently written on 
the misfortune of the country being in the hands of the 
lawyers. There did not seem to be a single common- 
sense man of the world with any idea of fair play in 
court. Not one of the eminent K.C.’s seemed to grasp 
the vast and essential difference between men’s actions 
in the time of great emergency and as they appear 
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weeks afterwards at a Court of Enquiry, when the 
danger has passed and the setting is absolutely different. 
No one in No. r Boat had been guilty of any act 
for which his conduct could be called in question 
by any one the least bit cognisant with the effect 
of cold, danger, shock and sea-sickness on human 
nature. Some men do rise to an emergency, but 
they are very few and far between. I wonder, as 
they poured forth those bitter questions, if any 
one of those eminent K.C.’s had ever taken the 
trouble to reflect what his own conduct would have 
been under similar circumstances. Certainly there 
was nothing to suggest in their methods of con- 
ducting the case that any one of them would have 
proved himself a hero. It was not an inspiring spectacle 
to watch that row of lawyers increasing the suffer- 
ings of those who had just passed through the 
most awful ordeal which a man or woman can be called 
upon to face. We heard a great deal of the foolish ques- 
tion of a certain Senator Smith of Milwaukee, and of the 
brutal nature of the attacks made in the United States 
on Mr. Ismay. But none of Senator Smith’s questions 
was as foolish and none of them so brutal as were 
many of those put to the survivors in No. 1 Boat by 
the lawyers engaged in the case. I suppose Lord 
Mersey had no power to put a summary check on this 
cruel inquisition. At any rate, he made no effort to do 
so until one of Mr. Harbinson’s questions induced 
him to intervene. 


This is not the right procedure by which to arrive 
at the truth. Many witnesses will be scared from 
giving evidence at all through fear of having their 
personal conduct called in question. I could not 
help thinking as I watched the proceedings on Friday 
what a pity it is that all the lawyers engaged in this 
intolerable inquisition could not be turned adrift in 
open boats for a few hours on a winter’s night in 
mid-ocean, or made to swim about in a tank of iced 
water for half an hour before being allowed to call 
in question the conduct of those who had just passed 
through such ordeals. If this course were adopted 
in future we should hear fewer foolish and futile 
questions, and nothing more of these baseless accusa- 
tions of cowardice and misconduct. 





The Shakespeare Exhibition 


ATURALLY what chiefly attracts attention at the 

Shakespeare Exhibition is the little knot of buildings 
that contains, among others, the Globe and the Fortune 
playhouses—we do not know why they are spoken of 
by the promoters of the Exhibition as “theatres.” The 
Globe particularly is bound to be the centre of attention. 
Exactly what authority there is for putting a covered 
lobby round it we do not know—in fact, we can say 
that there is no authority. Within, however, it is fairly 
accurate, although in total effect there is not the feeling 





of intimacy one associates with an Elizabethan play- 
house. This is partly due to the. fact that the stage is 
much too high. It certainly should be no higher than a 
man’s shoulder, and could advantageously be lcwer. 
We think that there is insufficient authority for the 
stage traverses—though we are glad to have seen them 
in operation during a play because their necessary clumsi- 
ness convinces us that they were never on an Eliza- 
bethan stage. The builder, too, has marred the inner 
stage by cutting up its opening. Nevertheless, fault- 
finding apart, we are not insensible to the fact that this 
is the only representation of the Globe playhouse that 
has been seen in England since the days of the original. 
There is less to attract in the Fortune, partly because its 
traditions are not so lustrous, and partly because, at the 
Exhibition, it is more hidden away and obscure. 


Most of such exhibitions are very like one another ; 
and, apart from the fact that the stall-holders have 
agreed to put the word “ Shakespeare ” before the name 
of their articles, whether tiepins or cigarettes, Earl's 
Court is still Earl’s Court. You may still go round on 
switchbacks of four distinct and different kinds, or, if you 
wish it, get seasick on a machine especially designed 
to that end. When we went round, most of these con- 
trivances were disconsolately idle; but they will soon 
be in full favour. There are only one or two exhibits 
that have to do with Shakespeare—and among those 
few the Mermaid Tavern, it is fair to give a warning, 
does not hold a part. Of course, we do not know what 
that celebrated tavern was like; but the restaurant that 
calls itself by that name is no more than an ordinary 
building decorated by gables with “herring-boning” on 
them. It gives an excellent dinner, however, which is 
the great thing. 





A Bazaar at Queen’s Hall 


N Tuesday the Duchess of Albany opened a two 
days’ Bazaar at the above hall in aid of 
the funds of the Home of Compassion, at 51, 
Warrington Crescent. During the afternoon an 
excellent concert was provided by Madame Blanche 
Marchesi and her pupils, who kindly gave their 
services. There were some ten stalls, all of which were 
tastefully decorated, and the wares temptingly displayed. 
Special mention might be made of the one allotted to 
flowers, which presented a very tempting and bower-like 
appearance. The names of the ladies presiding over the 
different stalls are too numerous to mention, as six or 
more appeared above each small emporium, but they 
consisted of many Society women who are always well to 
the fore in all deeds of kindness and charity. We trust 
that the two days’ sale resulted in raising a sufficient 
sum for the purpose required. It would be as well if 
a little greater vigilance were exercised at such a func- 
tion as this with regard to guarding the entrance. We 
walked in quite easily, without anyone so much as asking 
to see our ticket. 
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The Royal International Horticultural 
Exhibition, 1912 


HE last exhibition comparable in any degree with 
this was held in the year 1866. The progress of 
horticulture since then has been extremely rapid. At 
this exhibition every conceivable branch of the art is 
adequately, in many cases superbly, illustrated. Those 
who visit the grounds of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
merely as visitors, will obtain but a very faint conception 
of the time, trouble and expense which have been be- 
stowed upon this vast organisation by those who are 
responsible for its success. Following our customary 
practice, we do not in the pages of THE ACADEMY 
attempt to do more than give our readers a general 
appreciation of the exhibition as a whole, noting briefly 
in a few cases the more remarkable individual features. 

In the monster tent the large groups of roses, carna- 
tions, rhododendrons, fruit, etc, are superb both in 
quality and in arrangement. Hardy flowers throughout 
the show are well up to the average, but not above it. 
One of the most notable features of the whole exhibi- 
tion is the section comprising rock-, water-, and terrace- 
gardens. One had a good opportunity of verifying here 
the suggestion which we made in these columns a month 
or two ago, namely, that one should introduce water 
into the rock-garden, in order to give that air of cool- 
ness which is so necessary. 

The Orchid tent is a thing of wonder: one might well 
spend three or four days in this one tent alone. 

In the Experimental and Educational sections we were 
much interested in comparing the results obtained by 
various treatments at Woburn, and by the demonstra- 
tion of the possibilities of indoor gardening. Our 
foreign friends are well represented. Our allies from 
Japan content themselves mainly with their particular 
speciality, namely, miniature gardens and trees. The 
Dutch vegetables and flowers are of fine quality, and the 
Canadian fruit is, as usual, superb. So vast is the 
extent of the space occupied by exhibits that the judges 
found the greatest difficulty in locating the particular 
classes in which it devolved upon them to make the 
awards. 

At the moment of going to press the exhibition had 
not been officially opened by his Majesty the King, but 
everything promised well for the success of the first day. 
The general arrangement of the various tents and out- 
door groups leaves nothing to be desired, and the only 
complaint, or rather regret, which we have to utter is, 
that it would require a week at least in which to view 
all that is worth viewing in the most notable horticul- 
tural exhibition yet held in-this country. 





Notes and News 


A Charter of Incorporation has been granted to the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, of which Count 
Plunkett, F.S.A., is President. 





A special matinée of “ Bunty Pulls the Strings” will 
be given at the Haymarket Theatre on Whit Monday, 
May 27. This will be in addition to the usual Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Saturday matinées. 


An English translation of General von Bernhardi’s 
much-discussed work, “ Deutschland und der Nichste 
Krieg,” is being made, and will be published by Mr. 
Edward Arnold in the early autumn. The book is 
already in its fifth edition in Germany. 


A provincial meeting of the Royal Meteorological 
Society was held by invitation of the Mayor and Cor- 
poration at Southport on Monday, May 13, and proved 
a very successful affair, visits being paid to the Marsh- 
side Anemograph Station, the Fernley Observatory, and 
other places of interest. Mr. W. Marriott and Mr. J. S. 
Dines read papers on meteorological subjects. 


Messrs. Duckworth and Co. announce for early pub- 
lication a volume of plays by August Strindberg. The 
volume will include “The Dream Play,” “The Link,” 
and “The Dance of Death.” The translation has been 
made by Edwin Bjorkman, who had Strindberg’s autho- 
rity to render the plays into English. A biographical 
note and a full bibliography will be included. 


Mr. David Nutt will shortly publish “The Story of 
the Miracle,” by H. Hamilton Fyfe, with photos and 
illustrated cover, 1s. 6d. net; “Songs of Love and 
Earth” (poems), by John Drinkwater, Is. 6d. net; 
“The Belfast Boy,” by “J. A. P.,” an Irish novel, 6s.; 
“An Athenian Critic of Athenian Democracy,” by F. 
Brooks, M.A., 1s. 6d. net; and has also in preparation, 
“Problems of the Sexes,” by Jean Fino, translated from 
the French by Miss Safford. 


H.R.H. Princess Alexander of Teck is taking a great 
interest in, and will be present at the concert organised 
in aid of, the Ladies’ Samaritan Society of the National 
Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, to be given at 
Grosvenor House on Thursday afternoon, May 30. A 
splendid programme will be provided, the following 
artists, amongst others, taking part :—Miss Louise Dale, 
Madame Ada Crossley, Madame Helen Mar, Miss 
Winifred Purnell, Mr. George Grossmith, Mr. Lawrence 
Kellie, Mr. Johannes Wolff. 


The Visual Instruction Committee appointed by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies has issued the 
second of a series of lantern lectures on the Colonies and 
India, for which a special fund was raised by a Com- 
mittee of ladies, presided over by Lady Dudley, and 
under the patronage of her Majesty the Queen, then 
Princess of Wales. The present book is entitled the 
“Sea Road to the East,” is illustrated by maps and 
views, and is being published by Messrs. George Philip 
and Son. The slides may be bought from Messrs. 
Newton and Co., of 37, King Street, Covent Garden. 


Among the season’s most important matinées will be 
those which take place at the Haymarket Theatre on 
June 25 and 28 in aid of the Keats-Shelley House in 
Rome. Royalty has promised to be present, and among 
the list of patrons are the most distinguished names 1n 
England and America. The programme will be entirely 
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devoted to extracts from the works of the two great 
oe whose memory the matinées will commemorate. 

iss Ellen Terry, Miss Genevieve Ward, Miss Marie 
Lohr, Mme Kirkby Lunn, Miss Ina Pelly, Mr. E. S. 
Willard, Mr. Frederic Austin, and Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son (who will make his first appearance in England on 
his return from America) are among some of the artists 
who have promised their services. 





Royal Naval and Military 
Tournament at Olympia 


N Wednesday the authorities of the. Tournament 
gave a private dress rehearsal, preceded by a 
luncheon at 1.30. At the luncheon Lord Charles 
Beresford proposed success to the Tournament in a 
felicitous and humorous speech, pointing out the 
advantage of the Naval and Military forces working 
together in times of peace, as they would in the 
event of war. Major-General Sir H. Codrington re- 
plied, and General Sir J. Grierson proposed the Press, 
to which Mr. Walter replied, referring to a former 
occasion when the Press, having been invited to a 
sumptuous luncheon, intimated that the entertain- 
ment was so handsome that it was clearly a case 
where large advertisements should be forthcoming, 
and that if these did not appear “‘the show should 
be smashed.” 

The present Tournament bids fair to sustain excel- 
lently the prestige of its predecessors. At the begin- 
ning the spectacle of the whole arena, filled with 
various companies of Boy Scouts, was splendidly im- 
pressive ; they retired to watch the display as honoured 
guests, and, to judge by their cheering, thoroughly appre- 
ciated the events. The most effective of these, perhaps, 
was the Naval Field Gun manceuvring, in which the 
expertness and smartness of the sailors throughout 
many complicated evolutions roused the enthusiasm of 
the large and privileged audience. Other events of 
great interest followed rapidly—a musical ride by the 
Horse Guards and some clever tent-pegging being 
among the best. 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LAaNcELoT LAWTON. 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


ARELY, if ever, has the international situation 
been so obscure as it is to-day. We have always 
predicted in these columns that the Turco-Italian con- 
flict would bring in its train complications of a gravity 
likely to threaten the tranquillity of Europe. It is now 
more than ever apparent that the inevitable crisis is 
shaping itself with ominous swiftness. That it is the 
deliberate intention of Italy to drag the Powers into her 
quarrel with Turkey is abundantly made manifest. The 
bombardment in the vicinity of the Dardanelles was 





clearly not in the nature of a military measure con- 
nected with the general plan of campaign. It was 
neither more nor less than a political ruse. For once 
Turkey, no stranger herself to the wiles of diplomacy, 
fell into the trap. The Straits were strewn with mines, 
the passage was closed, and the Black Sea converted into 
an inland lake wherein were bottled up the ships of all 
nations. Thereupon the two Powers chiefly interested, 
Great Britain and Russia, entered vigorous protests. 
As far as we were concerned the material loss occa- 
sioned by the delay to shipping provided an honest 
motive. Russian commerce was similarly inconveni- 
enced ; but it is a matter open to some doubt whether, in 
view of the well-known desire of the St. Petersburg 
Government to secure the opening of the Dardanelles 
for the passage of warships, the incident, which promised 
opportunities for raising the whole question, was alto- 
gether so unwelcome as the diplomatic protests would 
have us believe. 


About this time, it will be recalled, M. Sazonoff de- 
livered a speech in the Duma in the course of which he 
laid emphasis upon the friendly character of the relations 
between Russia and Italy, and, somewhat unnecessarily, 
so it appeared to the ordinary observer, seized upon the 
occasion to remark that the Italian bombardment in the 
neighbourhood of the Dardanelles had been carried out 
very humanely. Turkey was not long in discovering 
that a measure legitimately defensive in itself, the closing 
of the Straits, might in practice have the unlooked- 
for effect of exposing her to aggression from both sides: 
of the Bosphorus; and so soon as she had cleared away 
the mines the passage of the Dardanelles was restored 
to navigation. The Russian cause for complaint was 
therefore removed, and Italian statesmen were compelled 
to puzzle their brains in order to devise another means 
of making the war an international nuisance. A second 
naval demonstration off the Dardanelles, without a serious 
attempt to force the Straits, could not have redounded 
to the credit of Italian valour, already somewhat im- 
paired by the “ mark-time” tactics of the Army on the 
fringe of Tripoli. In short, having already caused con-. 
siderable irritation by her sportive action in that direc- 
tion, any further exhibition of naval gunnery would have 
made Italy look ridiculous in the eyes of Europe. Faced 
with these facts, the device of seizing the A®gean isles 
found favour. Here, isolated, were small Turkish garri- 
sons, whose forlorn position offered tempting opportu- 
nities for the exercise of Italian prowess on land. So 
far operations have been limited to the southern zone. 


For some time the Ottoman Government remained 
calm and unmoved, but on Tuesday the long looked-for 
Imperial irade was issued decreeing the expulsion of 
all Italian subjects who do not leave Turkey within a 
fortnight. Certain considerate exemptions are made, but 
altogether it is anticipated that at least 50,000 Italians 
will be affected by the notice to quit. War conducted 
on a proper scale, though of necessity a hideous business, 
nevertheless affords ample scope for the exhibition of 
the noble qualities to be found in human nature. But 
the Turco-Italian conflict, always bereft of heroic aspect, 
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has developed into a cat-and-dog affair in which the 
snarl is more frequently employed than the bite. How- 
ever much we may feel inclined to poke fun at the 
-strange tussle, we must not blind ourselves to the serious 
fact that it is provoking a situation of widespread 
gravity. The pending expulsion of her subjects has 
stirred the diplomatic ardour of Italy to its very depths. 
It is now reported that the northern islands of the 
fégean Archipelago will be seized. Therein lies the 
‘subtle suggestion that the Italian fleet will be within 
easy reach of the Dardanelles. The reply of Constan- 
tinople is characteristic of the general scheme of strategy 
as developed by both combatants during the present 
war. The loss of the northern islands will be met with 
the reclosing of the Straits. 


Meanwhile, as far as the international situation is con- 
cerned, the uncertain attitude of Russia constitutes a 
very disquieting factor. Only the other day one of the 
leading London newspapers published, with a great 
show of authority, the confident prediction that Russia 
and Germany were on the eve of forcing the commercial 
partition of Turkey, and that, although we should be 
offered a share in the spoils as the price of acquiescence, 
no action of ours could frustrate the sinister designs of 
these two Powers. Apparently the Government is not 
in possession of information such as would give 
immediate cause for alarm, for the Prime Minister and 
‘the First Lord of the Admiralty have left for an ex- 
‘tended tour in the Mediterranean to inspect the naval 
establishments of Malta and Gibraltar; while the 
Minister of War has departed for a holiday in Germany, 
-which, in accordance with custom now established, is to 
be purely of a private character. Again and again we 
have drawn attention in THE ACADEMY to the state of 
‘the relations between Russia and Turkey. The friction 
‘that undeniably exists between these two nations 
-originated in a period long before Italy declared war, 
-and the cause lay in the menacing attitude of Turkey 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Urumiah, in Northern 
Persia. It is notorious that for some months past 
Russia has been concentrating troops in the Caucasus. 
“When we reflect that her unsatisfactory relations with 
»Constantinople are of no recent creation; and that as 
far back as 1909 she concluded an entente with Italy, 
‘it is not difficult to appreciate her desire to make use 
-of the events of the Turco-Italian conflict as a means 
-of securing the opening of the Dardanelles to her fleet. 
Before we criticise her policy in this respect let us 
frankly admit that were Great Britain similarly placed 
“her diplomacy would“not act differently from that 
credited to M. Sazonoff. 

The lapse of time and the regrouping of the Powers 
enable us to take a new view of the question. To-day 
Russia certainly has a just grievance in that her fleet 
is bottled up in the Black Sea. Frequently of late 
reports have stated that her warships have been seen 
in the waters of the Bosphorus, and as recently as 
Monday last a telegram received in Vienna declared that 
“the Russian Black Sea Fleet is again cruising in 
“Turkish waters, and shipped on Saturday 1,000 tons of 





coal intended for a Russian navigation company.” The 
same message announced that the Turkish War Office 
was preparing to concentrate troops on both sides of the 
Bosphorus, and that two battalions had already occupied 
the heights in the neighbourhood of Buyukdere. The 
talk has been revived of a conference of the Powers in 
order to find a solution of the complex and dangerous 
problems arising from the Turco-Italian War. That in 
spite of the manifest symptoms of uneasiness no imme- 
diate anxiety is felt in responsible quarters, would 
appear to be evident from the movements of Cabinet 
Ministers already alluded to. 

Too much importance should not be attached to. the 


alarmist rumours prevailing at the moment. That 


Russia should abruptly throw over the Triple Entente 
with the aid of Germany, who is at present seeking a 
close understanding with this country, is inconceivable. 
The newspaper discussion over the impending change 
at the French Embassy in St. Petersburg is a mere storm 
in a teacup. The definite arrangement that the French 
Premier shall visit Russia next August gives the clue 
to the healthy state of the Dual Alliance. In other 
quarters there are not wanting signs that, in spite of 
alarms, the desire to maintain the peace of Europe is 
both genuine and widespread. In the Reichstag, last 
week, Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter made an important 
statement which has been allowed to pass almost un- 
noticéd. “The German Government,” he said with 
amazing candour, “is accused of abandoning Persia, but 
what we are accused of abandoning is generally some- 
thing which we never possessed.” Thus, by inference, 
the German Foreign Secretary admitted the case of 
France and Great Britain in regard to Morocco, and, as 
to Persia, his utterances may be looked upon as a frank 
expression of willingness to extend that recognition to 
the British sphere of influence in the south which has 
already been given to the Russian sphere in the north. 





Motoring and Aviation 


HE week has been prolific of notable exploits in 
aviation, the most sensational being the non-stop 
flight of a Belgian airman, M. Crombez, from Nieuport, 
Belgium, to Calais, thence to Dover, and back to 
Nieuport, the whole return journey being accomplished 
in a little over two hours. The machine used in this 
astonishing performance was a Deperdussin monoplane, 
a type of aeroplane which seems to have created almost 
a revolution in reliability combined with speed. Other 
notable performances of the week have been Mr. 
Hamel’s fourth flight, with a lady passenger, across the 
Channel, and a flight from Hendon to Bath in two hours 
by Mr. B. C. Hucks, both these feats being accom- 
plished on Blériot monoplanes. 

Some drivers of horsed vehicles still seem to linger 
under the impression that they are under no obligation 
to make way for the faster motor car, and that they 
are legally entitled to monopolise the centre of the road- 
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way if they choose to be obstreperous. They forget, 
however, that there is such a thing as the Highway Act 
of 1835, and that under one of its sections wilful 
obstruction of the highway is a punishable offence. One 
such driver had a reminder of the existence of this 
clause the other day when the A.A. and M.U. prose- 
cuted him on behalf of one of its members. The fine 
and costs only amounted to £1 12s., but the lesson is a 
useful one, nevertheless, and if repeated with sufficient 
frequency will in time convince the horse-driver that 
the motorist has now established his right to exist. 
The popularity of the insurance policy issued by the 
Motor’ Union Insurance Company is shown by the great 


and continuous increase in the number of cars insured - 


under it, the figures since 1907 being as follows: 1907, 
4,000; 1908, 6,000; 1909, 7,000; IQI0, 12,000; I9gIT, 
well over 20,000. Two special features of these policies 
which are evidently appreciated by many motorists are 
the right of appeal to an independent committee of the 
A.A. and M.U. in the event of any dispute arising in 
connection with a claim, and the existence of a special 
fund allocated to deal with cases of hardship to the 
insured which are not legally covered by the policy. 
These privileges are quite unique, and in conjunction 
with a simple, comprehensive, and moderate scale of 
premiums render the A.A. and M.U. motor policy an 
excellent one from every point of view. 


The accession of Mr. Warwick Wright and Mr. Sidney 
Smith to the management of the Sheffield-Simplex 
Motor Works, Ltd., renders that company one of the 
the strongest combinations in the motor industry. With 
Lord Fitzwilliam as chairman, Mr. Percy Richardson 
concentrating his attention upon the manufacturing 
department, Mr. Warwick Wright in charge of the sales, 
and Mr. Sidney Smith as manager of the works, it is 
safe to prophesy that the Sheffield-Simplex, which is 
already recognised as a car of the highest class, will 
soon prove a formidable rival to any car in the world 
in the matter of popularity. 

Of the personnel of the new Sheffield-Simplex com- 
bination it is only necessary to say with regard to the 
chairman, Earl Fitzwilliam, that he is the well-known 
industrial peer owner of Wentworth-Woodhouse, and 
that he has been the proprietor of the Sheffield-Simplex 
car and its interests ever since the inception of the 
company several years ago. Mr. Percy Richardson’s 
association with the motor industry dates back to 1897, 
and he is one of its most widely-known personalities. 
Originally connected with the Great Horseless Carriage 
Company, he joined the Daimler Motor Company in 
1899, resigning his position there in 1903 to become 
general manager of Brotherhood-Crocker Motors, Ltd., 
and eventually taking up the managing-directorship of 
the Sheffield-Simplex Company at the time of its forma- 
tion—a position he has held ever since. He was 
responsible for the design and production of both the 
Brotherhood and Sheffield-Simplex cars, so that the 
manufacturing side of the business will be, as hitherto, 
m very capable hands. Mr. Warwick Wright, to whom 
1s due the credit of having established the reputation of 
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the Metallurgique in this country, is regarded as one of 
the best sales organisers in the industry; whilst Mr. 
Sidney Smith has given abundant evidence of his 
capacity as works manager by his record with the Napier 
and Metallurgique concerns. Altogether, it would not 
be easy to find any motor manufacturing company more 
efficiently represented in each of its departments than 
the Sheffield-Simplex Motor Works, Ltd. 

At the Welsh Industries Exhibition, which is now in 
progress at Cardiff, one of the stands—that of the 
Challenge Rubber Mills—has a working exhibit show- 
ing the various stages of rubber, from the raw material 
to the finished compound suitable for tyre making and 
repairing purposes. There is also shown the method by 
which Victor Vests and retreads are prepared, as well 
as specimens of the Victor tyre. This tyre has excited 
much attention lately on account of the claims made on 
its behalf and challenges thrown out on its behalf. The 
exhibitors are presenting to each motoring caller at the 
stand an internal tyre gaiter made of the same material 
as the “vest,” and acting locally to the burst tyre the 
same as the “vest” acts to it generally. R. B. H. 





Flying at Hendon 


SATURDAY witnessed one of the best days for flying 
that Hendon has seen for many weeks. The tempera- 
ture was mild, the sun was shining, while scarcely a 
breath of wind moved the flags on their masts. Mr. 
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Grahame-White and Mr. Ewen went for a short trial 
flight, after which the Cross-Country Handicap took 
place. This resulted in a win for Mr. Lewis Turner on 
a Grahame-White biplane, Mr. Hucks being second. 
Three only took part in the Grand Speed Handicap, 
Mr. J. Valentine, who should have led the way, being 
kept to earth by engine trouble. Mr. Hucks accom- 
plished the first heat in 34 min. 30 2-5 sec.; in the 
second heat Mr. Turner descended before he had com- 
pleted the requisite number of laps, but started again 
and managed to beat Mr. Ewen, who, however, was 
much applauded for his graceful descent. 


In the Altitude Contest Mr. Hucks and Mr. Moor- 
house ascended 4,100 and 5,900 feet respectively. We 
understood that Mr. Hucks suffered so severely from the 
cold that he abandoned the final speed handicap with 
Mr. Turner. 


Mrs. Stocks went a short distance, but descended 
rather rapidly owing to some trouble with the rudder. 
The lady was unhurt, and the machine escaped with the 
breaking of a few wires. Mr. Grahame-White took 
Lady Maxwell Willshire for a flight round the course. 








In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


ESSIMISM is the fashion for the moment. The 
Stock Exchange is always either up or down. Just 
now it is very much down. The gamblers are 
experiencing one of those shake-outs that are an essential 
part of the mechanism of speculation. All sorts of 
excuses are made to account for the fall, although none 
is needed. If you buy what you cannot pay for, the 
money-lender has you by the throat. A large number 
of prospectuses have appeared, but few of them seem to 
me attractive. ‘‘ Le Coq’”’ is a famous brand all over 
Russia. Many a headache has been caused by a bottle 
of Le Coq poured into a bottle of champagne. The 
Russians are fond of stout, and possibly the company 
will be successful. Hill’s Gas Plants is a gamble that 
may be avoided. The May Morn Estates should be left 
to those with inside knowledge. Messrs. Chaplin, Milne, 
Grenfell and Co. offered us £350,000 5 per cent. deben- 
tures at 92 in the St. Petersburg Land and Mortgage 
Company, an enterprise on the Neva. There is room 
for such a company, for St. Petersburg is a great town, 
and requires development. Mr. Lincoln has at last 
brought out his Oil and Drilling Trust. It is a fair Oil 
gamble. The City of New Westminster in British 
Columbia offers 44 per cent. debentures at 98}. The 
yield is therefore just a shade over 44. But there is never 
any market in these Canadian Municipal issues, and 
although the capital and interest are secure, they are only 
lock-up investments. The investing public appears to be 
tired, and new issues are not going well. 
Monety.—Money would seem to be growing cheaper 
all over the world. The Bank of France has reduced its 
rate, and Berlin will soon follow. Indeed, we may get a 





glut in the Money markets, especially if speculation dies 
away. There is nothing to keep up the price of money 
except the fear of international complications. This 
appears to be more or less a newspaper scare. 

FOREIGNERS.—Chinese issues are weak. I do not think 
the weakness comes from any fear that the new loan 
will be refused by China. Indeed, the London bankers 
are confident that all will go smoothly. There are nasty 
rumours about with regard to Japan, whose financial posi- 
tion grows more precarious each week. Perus continue 
flat. But I fancy Tintos will soon go to 8o. 

Home Raris.—At last the Stock Exchange has turned 
round. It now discovers, too late, alas ! that Home Rail- 
way dividends are to be bad. Having been “‘ bullish ”’ 
for weeks, it has now turned a “‘ bear.’’ As I have been 
pointing out for the past month, traffics are atrocious, 
and I see no rise in any Home Railway stock before July 
or August. Great Westerns show a decrease of 
£433,000, and the dividend must be reduced at least 
1 per cent. North Western show a decrease of 
£465,000, and here also a 1 per cent. reduction is 
definitely certain. But both Midland and North Western 
show decreases of £530,000, and these are so serious 
that it is impossible to forecast the dividend. Probably 
very. serious cuts will be made in the distributions, Great 
Central is also hopelessly behindhand, its traffic decrease 
being £264,000 in 19 weeks. As I have before pointed out, 
this will seriously affect the chance of a dividend on 
the ’91 and ’94 Preference. South Eastern and Chatham 
come out much better than the heavier lines, but the 
general opinion is that dividends for the current half- 
year will be very much reduced, and, in spite of the heavy 
fall, I look for a further drop. 


YANKEES.—The Yankee Market looks like making a 
recovery. But I am a little doubtful. It is clear that the 
wheat crop will not be good, and this will affect the 
earnings of some of the railways. On the other hand, 
cotton promises well. Trade in the States is improving. 
It would seem to me that we shall get an uncertain market 
in Yankee Rails all through the summer, with a prob- 
able raging, tearing boom in Copper. There is not much 
chance, therefore, of a serious fall in the Railway Market, 
because, when the Americans are on the boom tack in 
one department they are bad sellers of anything else. 
There is nothing to go for except Copper shares. 


RusBBEeR.—All interest in Rubber shares remains dor- 
mant. The Linggi report shows 4,765 acres planted, 
from which the company obtained 1,097,719 lbs. The 
cost of production, including all charges, was 1s. 10.86d. 
per lb., and the average selling price was 4s. 9.56d. The 
profit of £187,013 is sufficient to pay 193} per: cent., 
which is, after all, reasonable. Evidently the Linggi 
property has been overtapped, and the estimate for the 
current year is very little more than last year’s estimate. 
The profit should therefore be about the same. Finan- 
cially, Linggi capital is only £110,000, and it has 
£176,550 invested and £80,984 cash! Linggi shares at 
present prices yield well over 10 per cent. They are 
therefore a reasonable holding, especially as the cultivated 
area is to be increased to 7,000 acres, and the output 
should grow each year. There is no reason why the 
company should not shortly be turning out about two 
million pounds of rubber, and even if the price of the 
raw material fell 1s. a pound, the profit could be main- 
tained at £200,000. 


O1.—Even the Oil Market has dried up. The gamble 
in Urals collapsed suddenly. Probably brokers whose 
clients found a difficulty in paying up over Marconi and 
Anglo-Continentals became nervous over the position in 
Urals. However, last week I pointed out that Urals had 
touched the top, and my readers will not be surprised 
at the collapse. The Ural Caspian has a very large 
territory which it is prospecting with great success. But 
it is ridiculous to compare it with Shell, or to suggest 
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that the share is anything like so valuable. The Shell 
Transport Company has interests in every part of the 
world, a vast fleet of steamers, an enormous business that 
has taken years to build up. It has just concluded peace 
with its great rival, the Standard Oil, and whatever boom 
there is in Oil, Shell must participate. It is therefore 
a sound industrial with a minimum of risk. The Ural 
has to make its name, drill its wells, build reservoirs, 
buy tank steamers, get rid of its oil, and cannot under 
any circumstances establish itself under a couple of years. 
Therefore the price was preposterously high. I do not 
wish to disparage Ural. I think it an admirable specula- 
tion. But only when the share can be obtained at a 
moderate price. That Oil is going to be one of the 
gambling counters of the year seems likely. But we must 
wait a few weeks till the punters have recovered their 
spirits. 

Trx.—Lord Harris effectually put the last nail in the 
coffin of the Tin boom. I have so often pointed out the 
ridiculous nonsense printed about Anglo-Continentals that 
I need not repeat my criticisms. It is surprising that 
the City should have believed all the rubbish they read 
in the newspapers and heard talked in the streets about 
these tin lodes in Nigeria. A tin lode can only be made 
to pay with low working costs, by the strictest economy. 
It would take at least two years to develop a tin lode 
in Nigeria, erect machinery, and obtain results. No 
reasonable person would therefore buy shares in a com- 
pany that had only a lode to work on. Alluvial tin 
mining is a very different kind of thing. There the tin 
can be got out immediately and sold for cash. The 
profits are instantaneous, and at moderate capitalisations 
alluvial tin propositions are good. The disappointment 
that has attended gamblers in Anglo-Continentals will, 
however, have a bad effect on the Tin Market. The 
Government Report is valueless, as it only expresses the 
opinion of a gentleman who is not a tin exper 


KaFFIRS AND RHODESIANS.—The jobbers are leaving 
these markets for Oil, Tin, and Copper, and there is 
no movement of any sort worth chronicling. Paris has 
always been a great market in African shares, but the 
Frenchman now declines to interest himself. One day 


a move may be made, but there are no signs of it at 
present. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—There is still some difficulty antici- 
pated over the settlement in American Marconis. The 
Marconi and its subsidiaries will probably droop until 
the report is out. The Stock Exchange is looking for 
a 4s. dividend, and will be very disappointed if they do 
not get out, though why people should wish to buy to 
only pay 33 I cannot say. 

RayMOND RaDCLYFFE. 


The recent active dealing in the shares of the Premier - 


Oil and Pipe Line and the Central Carpathian Companies 
has been, it is now well known, inspired by the fact that 
these two concerns are to form the nucleus of a big 
Galician oil combine. The latter will have at its disposal 
very large means for drilling and development work, and 
One object of its formation is the acquisition of extended 
areas of petroliferous land, the most important refineries 
existing in Austria, together with reservoirs, pipe lines, 
and all the necessary adjuncts for a gigantic oil business. 
The fact that the producing wells will thus be dealing 
direct with the refineries will enable the combine to save 
about 8s. 4d. per ton of oil, and the concerns composing 
the amalgamated undertaking will consequently be enabled 
to make largely increased profits. The capital of the com- 
bine will be 44,000,000, of which no less than £500,000 
will be set aside for working capital, and the latter is to 
be guaranteed by a group of leading German banking 
houses. Shareholders in the Premier Oil and Pipe -Line 
Co. will have an opportunity of participating in the new 








venture on ground-floor terms, and both this company and 
the Central Carpathian Oil Company will be bound to 
gain a considerable advantage by the establishment of the 
international market which will be created for the new 
shares. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


‘““WHO” OR ‘‘ WHOM’’? 
To the Editor of THe AcaApEmy. 


Sitr,—Following the example set by Mr. Murison, and 
availing myself of your generous hospitality under the 
circumstance, I beg to be allowed to appeal to English 
scholars regarding certain points not yet elucidated in 
connection with the interrogative and relative pronouns 
who and whom. 

Many persons are under the impression that who? in 
sentences similar to the following, is wrong, and that 
whom should be substituted for it : 


EXAMPLE. 
(a) Have you read (say) ‘‘ Le Cid’’? 
(b) No; who is it by? 

Their plea for coming to this conclusion is this: Who, 
being governed by the preposition by, must be in the 
objective case, on the principle that who, in this case, 
forms what Nesfield calls a ‘‘ pendent nominative,’’ that 
is to say, a nominative without a finite verb to go with 
it, ‘‘ which,’’ Nesfield adds, ‘‘ is a monstrosity.’’ So far 
so good; but, according to ‘my humble opinion, by re- 
storing the ellipses, the sentence as it is will be shown 
as perfectly correct : 


EXAMPLE. 
Who is (the author) by (whom) it (was written)? 
Now, let us have recourse to parsing : 
Who, an interrogative pronoun, c.g., 3rd p. s., nomina- 
tive case (or subject) to the verb is. 
It, a personal pronoun, n. g., 3rd p. s., nominative case 
to was written. 


By, a preposition, governing whom, understood, in the 
objective case. 


In like manner do not the English sometimes, for the 
sake of brevity, make use of what I shall call ‘‘ the con- 
tracted conditional,’’ instead of the ordinary ‘‘ con- 
ditional ’’? Here is an example in point: ‘‘ Had those 
principles been true, we ourselves had languished (= we 
ourselves should have languished) to this hour in that 
miserable state of ignorance.’’—Extract from Pitt’s 
speech on behalf of the blacks of Africa. 

In French the same thing occurs. In fact, what are 
the expressions voici and voila, if not the combined forms 
of the old imperative of the verb voir (voi) with the adverbs 
ci and la? 


The other point is this : 


Belzebub, than whom 
Satan except, none higher sat. 
—Milton. 


Discarding the expression ‘‘ What nonsense! ’’, I fully 
endorse the opinion of Mr. Moon (Dean Alford’s critic) 
as it is expressed in the following sentence: ‘‘ You tell 
us that than governs an accusative case.* What non- 
sense! If than governs an accusative, the translators 
of the Scriptures were wrong in making Solomon say, 
in Eccles. ii, 25: ‘ Who can eat more than 1?’ They 
should have made him say: ‘Who can eat more than 
me? >’ 9°? 





* Latham is also of opinion that than is a conjunction here (Gram., 
p. 361, Vol. II); Drs. Abbot and Sweet are of a different opinion. 
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In the sentence quoted from Milton, I think that than is 
but a conjunction. Let us now restore the ellipses : Belze- 
bub—none, except Satan, sat higher than (he, that Belze- 
bub of) whom (I speak). 

With the help of parsing, we have: 

(a) than—a conjunction. 

(b) whom—a relative pronoun, 3rd p. s., m. g., Oob- 
jective case, governed by the preposition of 
understood. 


‘* There is ample analogy,’’ says Nesfield (Gr., p. 77, 
ed. 1908), ‘‘ for the use of than as a preposition, besides 
ample authority. ‘ Superior to mine’ = ‘ Better than 
mine.’ If to is a preposition, why not than? ’’ To that 
question I shall take the liberty to give this answer: 
Because the part of speech of a word depends much on 
its meaning in the sentence where it happens to be. Now, 
to means 4, which is a preposition in French, whilst than 
means que, which is a conjunction in the same language. 
So safe is this theory that, by its application, it will be 
easily proved that the word but, for instance, may be 
treated now as a noun or a pronoun, now as a conjunction 
or a preposition, etc., according to the different meanings 
it has in the sentences in which it is used. 


EXAMPLES WITH but. 
1. That boy is intelligent but Cet éléve est intelligent, mais 


lazy. paresseux. (Here the word 
but is a _ conjunction like 
mais.) 


2. He is but twelve. Il n’a que douze ans (or, II est 


agé de douze ans seulement). 
(Here the word dut is an 
adverb like seulement.) 

3. There is no coachman in Eng- I] n’y a pas, en Angleterre, de 
land but has a paper of his cocher gui n’ait un journal a 
own. lui. (But is here a relative 

pronoun like qui.) 

4. With your ifs and buts, you Avec vos si et vos mais, vous ne 
will never succeed. réussirez jamais. (Here 

buts is a noun like mais.) 

5. There was nobody there, but Il n’y avait personne 1a, excepté 
me. moi. (Here but is a preposi- 

tion like excepté.) 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


ADOLPHE BERNON. 
61, Talbot Road, Bayswater, W. 
May 18, 1912. 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Sir,—May I venture to make one brief comment on 
Mr. Lawton’s timely and sagacious article? He omits all 
reference to what is really Germany’s most pressing need 
at the moment—the acquisition of a temperate cdlony for 
her surplus population. It is surely not for us, who have 
secured so much white man’s territory, to grudge Ger- 
many any share in the little that may be considered to be 
not yet fully appropriated. That little is in South 
America, and therefore comes under the more or less un- 
recognised protection of the Monroe Doctrine. To put it 
quite plainly, we have no interest whatever in the en- 
forcement of the Monroe Doctrine; rather the reverse. 
And we should therefore be only too willing to give diplo- 
matic assistance to Germany in the acquisition of South 
American territory. By definitely repudiating the Monroe 
Doctrine we could do very much to relieve the Anglo- 
German situation in Europe, and at the same time help 
tc introduce into Latin America a very desirable element 
of Teutonic virility and civilisation.—I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Immo S. ALLEN. 

London Institution, 

Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks. 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 








Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is M-, Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed. 
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